





























NDOUBTEDLY THE 
prophet when he wrote 
these lines had reference 
to the domestication of the 
Blue Rock pigeon. The 
windows of the East are 
| entrances for light only, 
it are openings to admit air 
The reference which 
he e to the “windows” clearly 

dk . © apertures in a dovecot. 
re Romans kept domestic pigeons 
vel h as we do now; they were 
reared for faney purposes and as an 
vl. Aeceording to Pliny, 
uian pigeons were of the 
In speaking of the fancy 
luny are mad with the love 
; they build towers for 
ir roof, and will relate the 
ing and ancestry of each after 

nt fashion.” 

l’i-cons became the trusty letter- 
- of those remote times, and it is 
likely that this feature had more than 


ki 


is 


anything else to do with their popularity. 
It is evident that the pigeon has been a 
profitable pet down through the ages, 
claiming amongst its admirers the most 


learned men of the world. 





1, “MISS HAGER.”? 
M. Gilbert, Indiana, 


Baltimore Co- 
ciation, Which was held 
iore from Dee. 28 to 

a success in every de 

- of the association are 
dent, Fk. H. Rommel ; 
\ residents, Dr. W. W. White and 
Meyer; Secretary, W. J. 
er, Wm. T. Levering. 

( COO} ‘ dl by Spratts’s 

t artistic and pleasing ar- 

| was due to the pro- 
of Mr. T. Farver Rackham, of 
N. J, who representa the 

Perl ‘ips no one is better 
Vroom or more ably to 
and pigeons than he, 
of the pli mage and 
of the birds pre- 
spectacle to witness, 


{ the 





BLACK TRUMPETER Coc K, 


r \ " every shape and color, and 
we a0 ate tints of the feathers seemed 
tht 'Y possible to be a part of a living 
1 er hespeaks well for the patience 
an skill of the men who bred them. It 
would be a difficult matter to find the 
high standard of excellence here por- 
ses m any other than feathered 
Rad the uninterested the sight was 
cutiful, but to the breeder and fancier 
hay rei so. This thought opens to 
por Fn merican farmer a new field to 
; 'vate—one in whieh there is both 
a and profit. On the farms are 
that poe, loft of barns and out-houses 
which 7 —— whatever to the farmer, 
or are - re utilized with profit for a 
aa ane “ This is a growing industry, 
me that is calculated to reach large 
Propertions in the near {uture. n 
are kept 4s an article of food 
Alcy purposes, 
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nothing is more delicate or commands 
a better price than a squab, while 
breeders of high class pigeons realize 
enormous sums from the sale of a single 
bird, according to their standard of breed- 
ing. Single specimens at the exhibit 
here mentioned sold readily from $10 to 
$250 each. 

It would be impossible to mention 
half of the varieties or breeds of pigeons 
in this limited space. ‘The most popular 
ones, by way of illustrating the peculiari- 
ties of the breeds, may be seen in the 
Fantails, Jacobins, Pouters, Archangels, 
Turbits, Antwerps, Trumpeters, Carriers, 
Magpies, and Tumblers. 





RED JACOBIN COCK, ‘‘ SOUTHERN KING.”? 
Owned by Thos. W. Tuggle, Georgia. 


In the Fantail we recognize a most 
beautiful creation, and one which is a 
general favorite to all when seen at the 
shows. The birds which Mr. Gilbert, of 
Indiana, exhibited were ideal standards 
of beauty in this class. ‘The Fantail, as 
its name implies, is so named on 
account of the resemblance of its 
tail to a fan. There are from 20 to 
36 feathers in a tail; the more feathers 
a bird has the greater is its value. The 
shapely body and tapering neck gives it 
a swan-like appearance. The chest is 
brought forward ; the carriage is erect, 
with head thrown well back and resting 
on the cushion. The tail is circular, 
slightly concave, and should be carried 
well up, evenly, not dropping over the 
head or hanging loosely to the right or 
left. ‘The fantail in appearance has a 
graceful movement, and appears as if 
standing on tiptoe, walking in a jaunty 
manner with a series of convulsive jerk- 
ings or twitchings of the neck. The 
head is small; eye, dark hazel; beak, 
thin and about one-half inch in length ; 
beak wattle and eye cere are small and 
fine in texture; and shortlegs. Fantails 
are bred in all colors, but the white is 
the most popular of any in beauty. 





OWL 


TURBIT, 


In the Jacobin we recognize a beauti- 
ful as well as interesting bird. The 
characteristic points of feather in the 
Jacobin are the hood, chain, rose, and 
mane. In size they are small and rather 
slenderly built, with an erect carriage of 
the head and neck to display the hood 
advantageously. The famous red cock 
Jacobin of Dr. Thomas W. Tuggle, of 
Columbus, Ga., winner of the _ first 
premium, is the most perfect specimen of 
the kind we have ever seen. The prop- 
erties of the hood were wonderfully de- 
fined and as graceful as could be 
wished. 

The Pouter is the fancier’s ideal of 
gentleness and grace, and the beau-ideal 
of the loft. The Pouter is a large bird, 
with a long, slender body; the legs are 
long and straight, and are in well-pro- 
portioned birds about seven inches long. 





RECORD HOMER, ‘‘ THEO.”’ 
Owned by Theo. P. Green, New Jersey. 


The carriage is perpendicular, so that a 
line would run from the eye to the feet. 
‘Lue head is rather long and oval, with a 
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sufficient length to accord with a neat ing full well that the demand is hardly | mous in the belief that there will follow 
wattle ; the eye is small in proportion to 2 


the size of the bird. The crop is the 
chief point of interest in this variety ; 
this feature is the one which severs all 
similarity from the other species. The 
crop should be large and round when in- 
flated, and possess an amount of elasticity 


flabby when the bird is at rest. 

The color and markings of the Arch- 
angel places them foremost in the favor 
of lovers of a lustrous plumage. The 
wings, back, and rump are dark, as well 
as the flight feathers, the latter, however 
being difficult to get. ‘The tail is also 
dark in color, though it is generally 
blue-black, except a bar of black at the 
end. The head, neck, breast and under 
parts, including the thighs, are a rich 
copper-bronze color, covered throughout 
with a bright metallic luster that must 
be seen to be appreciated. The Arch- 
angels which Mr. Broemer exhibited 
were extra fine specimens throughout, 
and are capable of winning against all 
competitors. 

The Turbit holds an exalted place in 
the ranks of pigeondom. Their wonder- 
ful beauty and dainty little fofms claim 
for them the admiration of all. The 
specimens which Mr. W. T. Levering, of 
Baltimore, exhibited fully establishes 
these claims, and surely a finer lot of 
birds were never exhibited from any loft 
in America that could surpass them in 
general excellence. In size the Turbit is 
small, with a plump, broad chest ; short 
on legs and in neck. Their bold and 
upright carriage and jaunty manners 
makes a pleasing little picture to the 
eye. 

The Antwerp pigeon is perhaps the 
best known bird of which we speak , their 
popularity is amongst the foremost as an 
interesting bird. Their utility to the 
purposes of messengers will always es- 
tablish them as a profitable as well as 
an ornamental bird. 





CARRIER COCK, 


The Trumpeters, Magpies, and Tumb- 
lers rank among the strictly first-class 
birds of the fancy. 

The Trumpeters are a variety that will 
attract attention whenever seen, and is 
commonly spoken of as a “bunch of 
feathers.” Among the toy pigeons the 
Magpie is an established favorite. Its 
long, thin body, full chest and snake- 
like appearance gives them a distinction 
that is peculiar to themselves. The 
little Tumbler pigeons are fast gaining 
favor among the fanciers, The perform- 
anees of these birds are interesting. 
“Tumblers,” says Willoughby,“ are small 
and of divers colors. They have strange 
motions, turning themselves backward 
over their head, and show like footballs 
in the air.” 





PIGMY POUTERS, 


These many fine specimens of feathered 
beauty cannot fail to prove an interest 
to all who may breed them. Their 
many peculiarities are so different in de- 
tail that each have a special character- 
istic beauty that claims a distinct and 
separate point of interest to the fancy. 

———$—$—$$— a —————— 


Sea Island Cotton. 


The crop of Sea Isiand cotton is re- 
ported to be the largest ever known, in 
spite of the fact that the.excessive rains 
and the storms injured the crop greatly 


Georgia coast. The damage is placed 
at 7,000 bales, while the increase in 
Georgia and Florida is estimated at 13,- 
300 bales, leaving a net increase of 
6,300 bales, making the total crop 
51,700 bales, against 45,400 bales for 





the previous year. 


that will prevent its hanging loose and |, 


on the South Carolina and part of the’ 









8 FOR MANY gen- 
erations past, farm 
auctions are of more 
or less frequent oc- 
currence at certain 
seasons every year. 
In Pennsylvania, 
the greatest number 

of auctions or “vendues,” as they are 

better and more commonly known, are 
held during the Winter and Spring 
months. In passing along through east- 
ern Pennsylvania even the most casual 
observer cannot fail to become impressed 
with the magnificent sight of numerous 
large barns, fertile fields, and excellent 
live stock, to say naught of the beautiful 
and commodious residences of the farmers 
that are a conspicuous. object on every 
hand. It is needless for anyone to en- 
deavor to urge upon the mind of the ob- 
serving traveler that she has arrived in 
what may. be truly ‘termed one of the 
richest and most beautiful agricultural 
districts in the United States, not even 
excepting the boasted prairies of the 

West, where only too frequently many 

of the pleasant surroundings and ad- 

vantages that encompass us are almost 
entirely beyond reach. These con- 
clusions, though bold they may seem, 

have been more fully confirmed by a 

recent personal tour through many of 

the Western and Northwestern States. 

It is but natural to suppose that in 
these thickly populated farming dis- 
tricts there are a number of changes 
with each and every succeeding year 
that make it imperative to dispose of 
farm stock, such as animals, implements, 
etc., and to sell these to the greatest ad- 
vantage is the thought that usually de- 
mands the attention of the owner or 
those in charge for months in advance 
of the time appointed for the sale. That 
the old-fashioned farm auction or vendue 
is the same to-day can hardly be rea- 
lized, yet the observations of the writer 
have not enabled; him to form any 
different opinion, The same jolly, good- 
natured crowds congregate, and even a 
greater amount of feasting than ever be- 
fore is fashionable, while the attendance 
of 

BUXOM LASSES AND GALLANT LADS 


has rather increased than decreased, to 
correspond with the gradually swelling 
census figures of the several townships 
and boroughs from which they hail. 
To a stranger and one who is not fa- 
miliar with the, scenes and incidents of a 
Pennsylvania farm vendue, the sight, 
with its happy combination of buoyant 
life and mirth, would indeed be a strange 
and striking one. And if that stranger 
within our gates would remain long 
enough to learn the sum total that had | 
heen realized for the various articles 
sold, which, as a rule, is fully as much 
as it is worth, if not more, he would 
probably exclaim, “Although this is! 
madness yet there is method in it.” 
While refreshments are a popular 
feature at every farm vendue of im- 
portance, the experience of past gener- 
ations has clearly» proven their profit- 
ableness. ‘The number to be fed at t!.ese 
sales will vary very largely all the way 
from a score of persons to a thousand, 
depending in a large measure upon the 
importance of the sale, reputation, and 
pularity of the ownjer, and last, but not 
east, upon thé condition of the weather 
and roads. ‘These.refreshments vary in 
their character, compsgising nearly all 
that is included in. the culinary art. 
This is espegially the case in this im- 
mediate section, while in other parts of 
the State:ony such: food as may be con- 
veniently ‘eaten with the, fingeis will be 
furnishéd “'t# the crowd,- namely, sand- 
wiches, che@se, crackers; ‘cakes, biscuits, 
cold meats, éte. > | See 
The suceéss or failure: of 4 farm auc- 
tion in the: present age depends mostly 
upon thé amount of advertising that has 
been done. It can. safely be’ asserted 
that in’ pple section of the country 












are the far more fully alive to this 
fact than in eastern Pennsylvania. 
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“By Ocivér 0. Scnocr 


The old-fashioned half sheet of note 
paper which announced in a miserable, 
scrawling handwriting that a “ publick 
sail” was to take place at such a time 
and place, would appear in strange con- 
trast with the large, handsomely illus- 
trated sale bills that are now a conspicu- 
ous object in every public place to in- 
vite the attention of possible buyers to 
the “magnificient, thoroughbred live- 
stock, farm wagons and implements, etc., 
all as good as new.” ‘The columns of 
the daily and weekly papers of the 
County and surrounding districts are 
also called into service to add still greater 
publicity to the sale. It is this 


PROGRESS AND ENTERPRISE. 


that helps along the good work of placing 
agricultural pursuits on an equality with 
otlier business. While this wide public- 
ity may not always make the buyer's in- 
vestment a good one, it is certainly satis- 
factory to the farmer. It is simply and 
purely a legitimate business transaction, 
and if he can dispose of his half-worn 
farm implements and live stock in this 
manner he is to be congratulated upon 
his forethought and sagacity. “ Business 
is business,” be it on the farm or in the 
counting room. And without the aid of 
that modern lever, the printing press, 
you cannot do justice to yourself, follow 
whatsoefer business or occupation that 
you please. 

The auctioneer that is called upon to 
preside over the destiny of the articles 
that you may wish to sell should be 
selected with a due regard for his fitness 
for the position, as well as to his general 
knowledge of live stock, implements, ete. 
Do not get a man to give away your 
property. Select some one who has an 
excellent judgment as to the value of the 
property that is to be offered for sale, 
lest he will strike off your best articles at 
too low a figure. The auctioneer should 
possess a large personal acquaintance 
with the men in the vicinity, and it will 
be decidedly to your advantage if he is 
blessed with a large fund of patience and 
good humor. An impatient, ill-tempered, 
irritable so-called auctioneer came under 
the writer’s observation in one of the 
northern Counties of the State. What. oc- 
curred gives additional emphasis to the 
importance of selecting the most com- 
petent man available for the purpose. 
A certain auctioneer once jokingly told 
the writer that the only liberty that he 
took while selling goods was that of 
lying; and now, since the dear people 
expected it, and he was used to lying, 
an entire battalion of privates 
couldn’t make him tell the truth. In 
justice to the man, it is but fair to add 
that he is one of the most successful 
auctioneers iv the field at this time. 

Of the several reasons that are re- 
garded as responsible for the high prices 
that are usually realized at farm vendues 
in eastern Pennsylvania is the long estab- 
lished custom of giving such persons who 
purchase goods to the amount of $5 or 
more 

NINE MONTHS’ CREDIT, 
providing they furnish satisfactory notes 
or indorsements, Of course, irresponsible 
bidders are not granted this privilege. 
It is a well-known fact that there are 
many things in the markets that appear 
dear at the present time at almost any 
price ; yet, by the simple operation of 
affixing a price card, offering the induce- 
ment of a long term of credit, there is no 
inconsiderable army of men who will run 
over each other to take advantage of the 
opportunity. The observations made in 
past years have almost forced upon me 
the conclusion that a certain number of 
farmers in every community could make 
money rapidly by conducting such long 
term credit sales every alternate year, 
and if necessary, extend the term of 
credit to one full year. The instalment 
stores of the larger cities are successful 
beyond expectations, although an experi- 
ment of not many year’s trial, and the 
same methods might prove equally suc- 
cessful in the agricultural world. 

Within recent years the farmer who 
has indulged in the venture of raising 
hogs has found a most satisfactory and 
profitable source of income. The prices 
paid for shoats at many of the farm 
vendues in eastern Pennsylvania are 
simply exorbitant, and frequently con- 
siderably beyond expectations. In the 
light of the wisdom of experience many 
farmers who advertise farm auctions 
place special stress upon the number of 
shoats that they will offer for sale, know- 





ever over supplied. Those who reside 
near to towns and cities are especially 
favored and are almost certain to realize 
very handsome returns from this source. 
And it is not always the mechanic and 
laborer who pays almost doubly for hogs 
at public sales, as it is a well-known fact 
that very many farmers neglect or ignore 
this source of profit and depend upon 
neighboring or distant farmers for a 
supply, while their own facilities for 
breeding swine may be vastly superior. 

It is worthy of note that the standing 
and integrity, as well as the progressive- 
ness, of a farmer is a highly important 
factor in contributing to the success of 
the average farm auction. The 


PROGRESSIVE AND LIVE FARMER 


has a reputation that is even more than 
local for the general excellency of his 
horses, cattle, swine, and all kinds of 
machinery and implements that are 
usually to be found on a modern equip- 
ped farm. If a sale is announced to 
take place by the progressive farmer, 
there is a scramble for the goods that he 
may advertise, while on the other hand, 
if*the owner of the goods that are to be 
sold has gained the unenviable reputation 
of being an indifferent, non-progressive 
agriculturist, it is very often the pre- 
sumption that his stock will bear witness 
to his own individual reputation. Poorly 
fed, inferior horses, scrub cattle, anti- 
quated and neglected farming imple- 
ments, all of these goods and chattels 
will invariably realize prices that will be 
regarded as ruinous by the owner, al- 
though they may be fully up to the 
actual value. The public has learned to 
distinguish goods as they distinguish and 
classify owners, and that, too, without 
any wish to be harsh, but rather by well 
and long established business customs 
that govern the general business methods 
of this country. = 

The writer has clearly defined ideas as 
to the impropriety of permitting any mis- 
representations at a farm vendue. The 
owner of the property to be sold should 
strongly and earnestly impress upon the 
mind of the auctioneer that “ Honesty is 
the best policy” in disposing of a farm 
stock as well as in other business trans- 
actions. If it is necessary to repaint any 
implements, let the good work be done; 
but do not attempt to conceal the true 
character of the article that is to be 
sold. Ifa horse has any faults, do not 
sell the animal with a so-called guarantee 
on the part of the auctioneer that he is a 
perfect animal, free from all manner of 
disease and all faults, whatsoever, when 
the contrary conditions would more fully 
apply to the animal. It is your 





a marked increase in the value of farm¢ 
ing land. In support of this statement 
it is asserted that there are less farms 
offered for sale than for years past, an 
that if a farm is in the market, it will 
soon command a purchaser at a figure 
considerably in excess of that which the 
same property would have brought a 
year or two ago. As the famous farmer 
of the Susquehanna, Col. James Young, 
of Middletown, Pa., remarked within the 
hearing of the writer, “ While the farm 
may not always pay, it is a handy thing 
to have in time of a panic.” The dozety 
farms that he owns, which are second to 
none in the United States, bear testimony 
to his belief in the assertion credited to 
him. 

From present indications, as well as 
the actual number of sales that were red 
corded during the past Fall, it is evident; 
that the transfers of farms and farm 
stocks next Spring will be less in number 
than for several years past. The “ old- 
fashioned farm auctions” will be less in 
number, because both farmers and tens 
ants clearly see that agriculture has not 
suffered as much from the money strins 
gency as other occupations and profes 
sions. ‘The farmer is 


WISE IN HIS CONCLUSIONS} 


for if he continues to apply his vocation, 
he may again be blessed with a bounti- 
ful crop like that of 1890, which would 
not only amply reward him for his cons 
fidence in an all-wise Providence, but 
would go farther to suppress the financial 
and labor troubles than any legislation 
that is possible in the present session of 
Congress. The farmer may be likened 
unto the golden balance wheel of the 
most valuable chronometer—if that stops, 
all the other multitudinous mechanism 
of this life will, also follow suit. 

Farm auctions may be compared fo 
the barometer, as they unfailingly tell 
and foretell of the condition of the times, 
In concluding this collection of rambling 
thoughts upon what may appear as a dis- 
connected dissertation upon a subject of 
much importance, yet hardly ever 
broached, the writer is much pleased to 
state that the substance of the thoughts 
expressed were prompted by actual facts, 
and that they were dilated upon at length 
because of their entirely practicability. A 
properly advertised and well conducted 
“old-fashioned farm auction” is always 
certain to bring good returns. Let the 


farmer strive for better land, better crops, 
better food, better stock, better products, 
better fertilization, and he will find his 
capital constantly increasing and the 
number of farm auctions will suffer a 
corresponding decline, 





A FARM VENDUE, 


CHARACTER AND REPUTATION, 
besides the decrepit horse that is under 
the hammer. Dissatisfied, unfriendly, 
and defrauded neighbors are a disad- 
vantage that we neither desire nor wish 
to tolerate. There is too much of the 
strained, unpleasant, and unsociable re- 
lation between farming localities and 
neighbors already prevailing. It is not 
wealth alone that makes some farming 
localities so attractive and inviting; it is 
the exemplification of the scriptural say- 
ing, “ How pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity,” and if we de- 
fraud or cheat our neighbors and those 
who should be our best friends, the fra- 
ternal bonds of unity will certainly suffer, 
if not be severed forever. 

That there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the character of farm vendues 
and the farm stocks that are being offered 
for sale in the present -generation, none 
will dispute. Notwitstanding the finan- 
cial depression that is racking the minds 
of the business world, there has been no 
recent perceptible decline in farming 


values. While farms depreciated in | 


value during the past decade, it is also 
equally certain that the bottom figures 
were reached prior to the present ‘ine. 
The best informatinolisiuabie: > ++ 





Good Suggestions, 

Eprron AMerIcAN Farmer: Your 
welcome, sensible, cheap paper is at hand 
again, and is chock full of sensible, in- 
structive reading. I hope all farmers 
with industrious boys or girls will send 
for your paper and useful watch. In 
regard to young people, I believe that 
parents ought to try theix best to make 
home pleasant for them, and encourage 
them to love books, music, and pictures 
of our best home artists, and to shun 
useless finery, extravagance, and all that 
comes of vanity and show. Let them 
have for their ideals the heroes in the 
humble working ranks the nurses of 
field and hospital, and such sublime 
beauty as was seen at the great Fair, 
and not the splendor of monarchies, 
monarchs, and foreign powers. Then 
they will be more content end be true 
Americans—Wwa. TH. Veza, Waverly 


Junction, Iowa. 





A wealthy Boston woman has pure 
chased 100 acres of the Daniel Webster 
homestead ai Marshfield, which he had 
owned since 1844. She wishes it —_ 
in nearly the same condition that Mr. 
Webster left it, on account of its histor’ 
cal we cations 
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Yard Echoes. 


The English and Germans are trying 
moss asa bedding for animals, and claim 
that in every respect it is superior to 
straw. 

Earnest. efforts, which should be fol- 
Jowed more closely by other States, are 
being made by the State Cattle Commis; 
sioner of New Hampshire to suppress 
animal tuberculosis. 


Prof. Henry shows by experiment 
that it costs $2.61 to produce 100 
— of gain with lambs, and $3.03 
‘to produce the same gain with pigs ot 
about the same age. 


Root crops are being urged to take 
the place of grass in Winter. Bects, 
turnips, carrots, etc., are recommended 
as healthy stock food, which will length- 
en out the grain supply. 


A breeder may occasionally fail to 
receive betier than butchers’ or shippers’ 
prices for recorded stock, but such cases 
are the rare exception, and in nine out 
of ten cases the fault is with the breeder 
and not the market. 


Coming out of a warm bed and stand- 
ing in the cold while eating is something 
man would resent, and he should not 
subject the stock to it. Let the feediny 
place be warm as well as the sleeping 
quarters. Corn is the best ration to 
supply animal heat, and at a low cost. 


The Seoteh farmers are the best stock 
breeders in the world, because of close 
competition and a hard, rigorous coun- 
try. Compared to their conditions, our 
farmers do not know the meaning of 
“hard times,” which make the Scotch 
improve their stock and methods of 
feeding. 

Breeders in our country do not place 
breed higher than individual excellence, 
for they know that it is not always a 

arantce that the animals are up toa 

h standard. It is characteristic of 
America that igree has had little to 
do with the value of our herds, while in 
the-old world pedigree is always con- 
sidered. 

The Dexter Kerry is a diminutive 
breed of cattle, but they are very well 
in their way, and not merely toys. A 
cow standing 39 inches high and owned 
by the Earl of Roseberry gave 16 quarts 
of milk in one day, which yielded 15 
per cent. of cream. For one month she 
gave 15 quarts of milk per duy. For 
city and village residents who wesh to 
keep a cow the Dexter Kerry has much 
to commend it. 


The longevity of the horse depends 
almost entirely on the intelligent care 
and feeding given to him. If he has to 
tax his reserve stock of vitality to do, 
extra work, or because of insufficient | 
feed, his life is shortened just so much. 
Overwork tells rapidly, and is both 
costly and cruel. Horses can be made 
more valuable by a little care in teach- 
ing them. Put on a moderate load, and 
try giving a few lessons. 





Pen Notes. 


The Georgia hog crop was larger last 
year than for a long time. 


Rake together dry leaves for hog 
beds. They can be used later to haul 
to the fields, 


An increasing demand for light pork 
is noticed in the best city markets. A 
pig of 100 pounds, not too fat, will sell 
as much as two cents above the quota- 
tions for heavy hogs. 


The quicker a pig can be made to 
grow the greater the profit. If the 
farmer had a 150 pounder nicely butch- 
ered to sell every week, it would help 
amazingly to make things run easier. 


Peas contain a large per cent. of ni- 
trogenous matter, and barley contains 
more nitrogen than corn, and potatoes 
are rich in starch, which is very fatten- 
ing. Peas and barley coarsely ground, 
mixed with boiled potatoes, are highly 
recommended by an exchange as fuod 
for the pigs. 

The North British Agriculturist says : 
“As some few persons still appear to 
consider that pedigree pigs are not so 


Massachusetts Farms. 


The Massachusetts State board of 
Agriculture has just issued the fourth 
edition of its catalog of abandoned farms 
in the State, under date of Nov. 17. 
The summary of the work since May, 
1891, is: Number of abandoned farms 
reported, 995; namber of replies to in- 
quiries, 678; number declining to ad- 
vertise in the catalog, 98; number of 
descriptions received, 400. 

Up to date 349 of the 383 farms in- 
cluded in the third edition have been 
reported on. Of these, 108 were re- 
ported sold, 53 descriptions are with- 
drawn by request, and 189 are still 
standing in this edition. Descriptions 
of 17 additional farms are also included. 
By the State census of 1885 there 
were 45,010 farms in the State, repre- 
senting a total acreage of 3,898,429} ; 
average acreave, 86.61; total value of 
land and buildings, $185,188,925, and 
average value of land and buildings, 
$4,112.83. The total acreage of the 
400 farms advertised in the catalog is 
45,2683 ; average acreage, 110.67 ; total 
amount asked for the farms, $659,975, 
and average amount asked for the tarms, 
$1,649.94. The total acreage of the108 
farms reported sold is 10,324, or an av- 
erage acreage of 95.51. The 108 farms 
sold for a total of $175,300, or an aver- 
age of $1,623.15, the price ranging trom 
$250 to $6,000. 


— 





An Alabama Terrapin Farm. 


There is a terrapin farm near Mobile, 
Ala. There are but two of these farms 
in the United States, the other being in 
Maryland, and it is visited by hundreds 
ot people almost daily during the Sum- 
mer season. The diamond-back terrapin 
is greatly in demand among epicures, and 
while there are few restaurants that do 
not claim to supply terrapin stews, there 
are very few that really do, on account of 
their scarcity and high prices. The farm 
is surrounded by a high fence, and 
canals are cut through it with narrow 
ridges of Jand between. Every terrapin 
that is caught off the coast is taken there, 
and fishermen are constantly kept at 
work hunting for them. The ends of 
the canals are so setured that it is im- 
possible for the terrapin to escape, and 
they breed as rapidly in the farm as they 
do in their native hants. Several thou- 
sand of them are constantly kept on 
hand, while from 10,000 to 12,000 doz- 
en are sold annually at prices from $6 to 
$10 a dozen, the market being princi- 
pally in New York and Philadelpha, 
from which points the entire trade of the 
country is supplied. At meal times the 
sight of thousands of terrapin scrambling 
up the banks to get their food is a most 
unique and interesting one.—<St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


—_- 


Illinois State Fair. 

The Illinois State Board of Agricult- 
ure opened bids at Springfield Jan. 3 | 
for the permanent location of the State 
Fair. Bids were filed by the cities of 
Springfield, Peoria, Bloomimgton, and 
Decatur all offering at least 100 acres 
of land, $50,000 in cash, and other re- 
quirements of proposals for bids. The | 
board will n w visit the cities, inspect 
the sites offered, and make their decis- 
ion at a future day. Springfield seems 
in the lead, its offering being 154 acres 
of land, about 50 acres mote than by 
the other cities, and this to include the 
present Sangamon County grounds, with | 
buildings and improvements worth 850,- 
000. The racetrack, one mile, one of 
the best in the United States, is on these 
grounds. 





$$$ 
Glucose in Molasses. 


The proportion of glucose used to the 
barrel of molasses varies with the quality | 
of the raw material, but it is estimated 
that there are not infrequently two bar- 
rels of glucose added to each barrel of 
molasses. The physical effects upon the 
molasses so treated are said to be phe- 
nomenal, and it is a difficult matter tor 
anybody not an expert to detect the 
presence of glucose in the goods. A low 
grade of kettle molasses, or, preferably 
centrifugal molasses, by the employment 
of glucose, which is a colorless sweet, is 





rolific as are common bred ones, it may 

worth mentioning that an improved 
large white sow of Mr. Sanders Spen- 
cer’s breeding recently farrowed 22 live 
igs by one of his pure-bred stock boars, 

olywell Croppie by name. The dam 
of this boar is very prolific, having bred 
litters of 19, 18, 17 etc., so that these 
little pigs are in-bred for pvolificacy, 
since no quality is so hereditary. Mr. 
Spencer showed and won last year the 
first prize for white sow and pigs at the 
Suffolk show with a young sow and 12 
pigs, a portion of her first litter of 15 


Pigs. 
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Inspecting Cattle. 


At the request of the local. Board of 
Health, the State Board has promised 
to send an inspector to Rochester, N 
Y., to make the test for the discovery 
of tuberculosis in the herds of cattle 
which supply milk to that city. At the 
examination conducted at F.W.Hawley’s 
farm, in Pittsford, his entire herd of .!cr- 
seys, 72 in number, was condemned and 
shipped to Barren Isiand for shaughter. 
Mr. Hawley and other owners of slauch- 


tered caitle will make « determined ¢fiirt | 


to collect the value of the animals {rom 
the State. 


_ metamorphosed from a black liquid to a 
| bright golden sirup of good body, which 
is not only pleasing to the eye, but by 
| reason of the cheaper price of glucose 
| may be sold to the trade at a much lower 
figure than the straight article, free from 


adulteration.— New Orleans Democrat. 





Soja Beans. 


Epivor AMERICAN FARMER: I saw 
in your paper a description of the Soja 
Bean, and as I am living in a dry part 
of Kansas 1 thought it might be suitable 
for this climate. I would like to hear 
from any reader of THe AMErican 
FARMER who has raised the beans. — 
E. D. Pirrts, Kidderville, Kan. 





He Wishes to Sell. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I have 
tor sale the first volume of Toe Amenrt- 
cAN F\rmer, which is in good eondi- 
tion-——W. H. Witson, 237 Longwood 
| avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Saxby’s Query to Ingersoll. 

‘This beautiful song (words and music, reg- 
ular sheet music size) will be mailed to any- 
one inclosing 5 cents in stamps to D. G. Ed- 
wards, General Passenger Agent, C. H. & D. 


regular, even fleeces. 
thoroughly to grade wool, 


sive. 


'more healthy and do better on upland ; 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 
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Shearings. 
Proper shelter from storms means 





It will pay every grower to learn 


Burs in the pasture are very expen- 
Get rid of them. ag 
It is believed that the receipts of sheep 
at Chicago last year will foot up 3,025,- 
000 head. 


Remember that a sheep is a very 
nervous animal, and that irritation of its 
nerves by fright costs food to make good. 


Lincoln and Cotswold rams, used with 
Merino ewes, produce large carcasses and 
long wool, if food supplies are liberal 
and good care given. ‘ 


The scarcity of fodder in France has 
turned the attention of farmers there to 
the advantage of having more sheep, 
which are easier fed and cared for than 


any other meat producing animals, 


A Suffolk ewe was shown at the 
Royal Show the past season which had 
5 living lambs at her side 12 weeks old, 
all her own, and having had no other 
nourishment than that supplied by the 
dam. 


The Shropshires are admirably 
adopted to Southern climate, and main- 
tain their constitutional vigor better than 
any other of the mutton breeds. Dorset 
Horns have not yet becn fully tested in 
the South, but as mutton and wool pro- 
ducers they do not equal the Shropshires. 


Pasture grazed by diseased sheep 
should be given over to other animals 
for a year or two ; or better still, let them 
be plowed up and farmed. Pastures on 
high ground are better than low. Dr, 
E. P. Niles, of the Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, has found that para- 
sitical diseases are more common in the 
Shore States than elsewhere, because of 
marshy land. 


North Dakota wheat men are finding 
out that it is very profitable to keep sheep 
to clean up their fields for them. ‘They 
turn in the sheep as soon as the wheat is 
taken out, and thus speedily convert into 
mutton or wool all the grain that the 
binders have skipped, as well as all the 
troublesome weeds. By the time the 
sheep have cleaned up the fields they are 
half-wintered. 


The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington issued a work on “Animal 
Parasites of Sheep,” which every sheep 
owner ought to have, and may have by 
writing to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
A sheep man relates that he foun: in it 
this prescription for worms, which he 
gave his lambs with admirable results, 
when the doctor said they had lung 
difficulty: One ounce of linseed oil and 
one-half ounce of turpentine; shake well 
and give as one dose on empty stomach. 


LAMBS FOR THE BUTCHER. 


They Bring More Profit than Grain 
Growing. 
Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: Some 
forethought is necessary in all farming 
transactions, as well as in mercantile 
and other pursuits. To make the most 
out of lambs for the butcher, select a 
lot of healthy Merino or common ewes 
during the latter part of Summer, and 
procure a good healthy buck of either 
Southdown or Cotswold, full blood—not 
a grade—for coupling with them, so as 
to have the lambs dropped from the 
middle of February to the middle of 
March. A two-year old buck is much 
better than a yearling, and will get 
stronger and healthier lambs. From 20 
ewes well taken care of, 30 lambs, at 
least, may be expected, and will be fit 
for the butcher during the month of 
May. The ewes may then be fed off on 
good pasture, and sold to the butcher in 
August in time to bring in a new lot the 
next year’s operation. Sheep will be 








low, marshy land is not suitable for this 
branch of business; it is not congenial 
to the constitution and habits of the 
animal. 

Many a small farmer might turn a 
little capital to good advantage in this 
way that is entirely neglected for a want 
of little forethought. Tiere may be one 
other thing in the way—prejudice. It 
is hard to get some people out of the 
well beaten track of their forefathers, 
even after they have been made to see 
that “the world moves.” ‘They say: 
“ My father made money on this farm 
by raising grain, and why can’t I do 
it?” —D. W. T., Homeworth, O. 


~~ 
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Manufacturers and Scoured Wool. 


In a paper read at Lenox, Iowa, at a 
meeting of the Blue Grass District 
Wool Growers’ Association, T. K. Hast- 
ings says: 

“ Manufacturers to-day buy scoured 
wool very much in preference to wool in 
the fleece. There is not much wonder 
at this, as less judgment or guessing is re- 
quired. One pound of scoured wool is 
one pound that can be put on his card- 
ing machine. In buying in the grease 
neither he nor anyone else can tell how 
much clean wool will go to the card, and 
in guessing, in whose favor is he likely 
to guess? Numbers of manufacturers 
buy only scoured wools. In buying, say, 
50 bags of fine scoured wool, he buys 
exactly the quantity and grade that he 
requires for a certain purpose, and, that 
grade only. In buying fleeces it is im- 
possible to do this, as every class of sheep 
grows wool that will not go into one 
straight grade. He here accomplishes 
two objects, that of not having to sepa- 
rate the grades in the fleece and sell the 
ones he cannot use, and not having to 
invest so much money in his purchases, 
which is considerable of a feature in 
these days of close figuring.” 





We propose to ‘give away 100,000 








k l., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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An Enthusiastic Meeting of the As- 
sociation , Mich. 
sik ee 


qq HE ANNUAL meeting of 
theoAugerican Rambouillet 
Sheep; Breeders’ Associ- 
atiog: was held at Lansing, 
Migh,,i Dec. 19. Several 

om were present 
from neighborin atthe, and enthusiasm 
es ges on ¢very side. The hone 
or the year were re very , 
and the number eared was much 
larger than usual. Ours seem to be 
particularly adapted to free trade. A 
heavy carcass and fine wool will live 
through it if any industry in the country 





can. 

The following address was delivered 
by Hon. Henry Grinnell : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: 
I thank you for the great honor con- 
ferred upon me to be called upon to ad- 
dress you on this occasion of more than 
usual importance. 

We are here to-day from the various 
States of our great commonwealth, from 
New York on the east and California on 
the west, with Ohio and Michigan as the 
hub of the wheel, to select officers for the 
coming year, to consider the condition of 
the society, its finances, adopt some new 
rules, fix the date for the publication of 
the next volume of the record, note the 
past, examine the present, and as far as 
possible the outlook of this great branch 
of American industry which we re 
sent, known as sheep husbandry in the 
United States. 

During the past year one of our 
members, John Davis, of Perry, Mich., 
a worthy young man has passed away. 
I suggest that. the Secretary forward a 
copy of the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee to Mrs. Davis. 

To see so many~-of you present is a 
most favorable indication of manifest 
interest in the Rambouillet sheep, or as 
Superintendent Garland called them at 
the World’s Fair, * Elephant Merinos.” 
The exhibit of these sheep at the Chi- 
eago Exposition gave the sheepmen of 
the United States an opportunity to see 
for themselves these immense Ram- 
bouillet mutton and wool producing 
sheep. 

I do not wonder at the surprise mani- 
fested by those who had never before 
seen these sheep. cok, am not surprised at 
their expression, ‘| EJephant Merinos,” 
but it was no syrprige to me, as I had 
seen much larges’ sheep in the flocks of 
Baron von Homeyer and Dr. Nathusius, 
ot Germany, and, Victor Gilbert, Romain 
Roger, and Cugpot, jn France. I am 
more than pleased, to have so many 
favorable comments.en the good quali- 
ties of these sheep, and to know that the 
best judges in the world have spoken so 
highly of their great mutton qualities 
and immense fleeces of the finest wool in 
the world. , " 

You have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you advocate gonscientiously, and 
are producing the best known sheep for 
both mutton and wool, and some of you 
have been doing this for the past 25 
years with most gratifying success, and 
have made a fortune by persevering in 
the right direction in a worthy cause. 
Our sales in 1893 have been fully up 
to the average of years, and prices have 
been well sustained. 

The rams of Baron F. von Homeyer, 
exhibited at Chicago, sold at prices vary- 
ing from $150 to’ $500. His sales in 
South America this year averaged $800 ; 
I presume in their currency. 

The agitation of the tariff does not 
seem to have any pérceptible effect on 
the sales of these sheep. Free wool is a 
certainty, and the sooner it comes the 
better. We will no doubt have to sell 
our wool at low prices in 1894, because 
the doors will be open to the world to 
come here and sell their wool in our 
markets, and as the wool growers of 
Australia, South Africa, and South 
America can prodace wool at half the 
cost we can produce it in the United 
States, they can certainly undersell us in 
our own market. 

But while this affects men who raise 
sheep for wool only, it is neither here nor 
there with us. 

In my address to you last year I said 
sheep raising east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains to be profitable must be in the line 
of a mutton sheep. If I could say that 
in 1892 I can say it now with increased 
emphasis, and you ¢an see the point now 
as well as the men who breed sheep for 
wool only. France, Germany, and the 
United States in the highest degree 
must combine both wool and mutton; 
then if wool is at the front you have the 
wool, and if mutten is at the front you 
have the mutton. 

The French and German barons and 
marquises, with their immense landed es- 
tates, men educated to the highest degree 
in sheep industry as well as literature, 
take great pride ini their immense flocks 
of Rambouillet ‘sheep, and will keep 
nothing else. ‘Phey will have the best 
mutton in the World ‘and the best wool, 
and often have 200-pdéund ewes and 300- 
pound rams of thé Royal Rambouillet 
breed, noted over al’ other breeds for 
their nutritive capability. 

The demand’ today is fora mutton 
sheep, and the Merit¥o is the best feeder 
of any breed. Thistis why so many 
breeders of the small Merino type prefer 
a Rambouillet ram to use on their flocks 
to one of the English races, the lambs 
being superior a¥toQuality and quantity 
of wool and equal as to early maturity 
and feeding qualities, and superior as to 
size and quality and quantity of mut- 
ton. 

The mass of the people do not know 
much about Rambouillet mutton ; they 
don’t know that the sheep have more 
meat than any other breed where thie 
ehoicest meat lies. If we will produce 
more extra good mutton, the people will 
find it out and will use it instead of so 
much beef and pork. But I do not say 
of this breed as the Southdown did of 





watches as fast as our friends want them, 


is gold; all else is dross.” There is room 
forall breeds in this broad land. 

I am more than anxious to have you 
so feed and care for your rams that when 
sold they will not decline in the hands 
of the buyers. I hear some complaint 
of this in other breeds. Sell no cull 
rams. Sell no ram lambs. I speak of 
this, as you will be tempted to do this, 
for the demand is above the supply and 
will be for some years to come. Make 
sales so you can always sell again to the 
same parties, I like to hear from those 
I sell to such replies as these: “I am 
much pleased.” “Your rams are way 
beyond my expectations.” “I amhighly 
pleased. Send me 10 more immedi- 
ately.” “We shall want another car- 
load next season,” etc., etc. 

The call is usually for plain rams, no 
wrinkles, smooth bodies, sheep well 
wooled to the nose and to the hoofs, a 
long staple of well crimped fine wool, 
very compact; in fact, a great big mutton 
sheep with all these qualities, 

I suggest that at shearing time in 1894 
you all weigh your sheep before shearing, 
giving weight of sheep, weight of fleece, 
age of sheep, and age of fleece in days; 
length of staple, crimp, fineness, com- 
pactness, etc., and report the same in 
some of your leading State journals in- 
terested in sheep, and especially the 
Sheep Breeder and Wool Grower, of 
Chicago, and Wool and Mutton, of 
Minneapolis, This will let us all know 
just what you are producing. You will 
have a record of what your flock is doing 
and you will know just how to breed 
your sheep, and you cannot do that cor- 
rectly without your record. You can 
breed to a certainty if you will, and pro- 
duce just what you want. Your lambs 
should show flesh directly at birth. 
Breed to thisend. Use standard rams 
of 300, pounds if possible, but do not 
sacrifice character and quality for 
size of animal. The best French and 
German breeders have a Director to 
select the rams for coupling, and over 
them is a Director-in-Chief, so no mis- 
takes can occur, and some breeders will 
not use a ram that weighs less than 300 
pounds. They use great skill in selec- 
tion, and mate as few ewes with the ram 
as’ practicablé.’ This is scientific breed- 
ing. Eagh breeder keeps a Secretary to 
accurately record all proceedings in the 
minutest detail, so that each sheep is de- 
scribed in each family, and each family, 
also, of the 5,000 or 10,000 sheep kept 
on the estate. Mistakes cannot occur, as 
their methods are very severe, so that the 
animals must be absolutely pure. 

Always try to combine the strong 
points or qualities of the rams, so as to 
remedy weak ones in the ewes and pro- 
duce perfect ‘lambs. Breed for great 
nutritive capability, a broad back, 
shoulder, and hips, eveness the entire 
length of the body, a well rounded rib, 
large bone, broad chest, great lung ca- 
pacity, a perfect covering of very fine, 
long, silky, staple of wool, a good crimp 
and very dense. If we keep up our 
breeding to this standard, and at any 
time have sufficient surplus, we can send 
to South America at remunerative prices ; 
but it will be some years before we will 
be able to do this, as free wool will force 
all Merino breeders to breed for mutton 
as well as wool, and many Merino men 
will not resort to the sharp and unde- 
sirable cross of English blood. Do not 
resort to hothouse treatment and thus 
destroy the great vigor and hardiness of 
the breed. 

Free wool may do good. It certainly 
will increase our sales. Hundreds of 
Ameritan Meriao breeders are calling 
for Rambouillet rams, as we have shipped 
this year to New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Montana, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, North and South Dakota, Mivne- 
sota, and Wisconsin, besides our Michi- 
gan sales, and I presume you men from 
other States have done the same. Do 
not be alarmed at free wool. The cattle 
supply is decreasing. The pork supply 
is decreasing. The mutton will all be 
needed. If it becomes cheaper our 
suffering poor will be able to know how 
it tastes. It will do them good. 

Hundreds of thousands of bushels of 
corn and wheat can be ted out profitably 
this Winter, and thousands of tons of 
hay, in fattening sheep, and keep the 
fertilizing qualities of the same at home 
instead of sending it abroad. A few 
cents less per pound for wool can be 
more than offset by an increase of a few 
pounds of mutton. 

I suggest prompt registration, double 
fees after six months, and the immediate 
surrender to the Secretary of certificates 
of dead sheep. 
yet be reduced. 

“The survival of the fittest” will be 
manifest in all breeds of sheep under the 
search light of free wool. 

I congratulate you on the outlook for 
Rambouillet sheep, and that you will 
have abundance of both good mutton 
and wool.—L. G. TownsEnD, Secretary, 
Ionia, Mich. 


& 
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Illinois Sheep Breeders. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, held in 
Springfield Jan. 3, was not largely at- 
tended, the meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture in an adjacent hall, for 
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Worth a Guinea a Box. 
Stubborn 





tendencies 


to digestive troubles 
in children will always 
yield to a mild dose 





his favorites at Chicago, “ The Southdown 





Membership fees cannot |' 


A WATEH, A GHAIN, A PAPER, $1.65. 





The Best Premium Of 


fer Ever Made to the 


American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUC, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Watch and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for [.>:; 
Money than he Can Secure them Anywhere Else 


Myols 








THE FACE, 


DESCRIPTION 


ment. The face, therefore, need not be opened 


in size, the face of the watch being one and se\ 
sixteenth of an inch thick. 
thicker. It has a strong, quick beat, and ran 
motion, and is not affected by heat or cold. It 
case is polished and lacquered to resemble go 


when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar and 
In order to demonstrate our entire confide: 
ery of the watch in good running order. 

The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
Six yearly subscribers at 50 cents cach, a 
of postage and wrapping. 


or to hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlor. 


oreide or firegilt. The chain is not shown in the cut. 

15 to 25 cents. A small charm also goes with the chain. 
Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER comes twice a month at the regular price, 
We send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 


In order to ptt THe Amenicay P; 
at the top of the list in number of sy}. 
we have secured sole contro! of the oy 
an American watch factory, w! 
dispose of within the next thirty days at Jes 
than cost. F 

This statement does not 
upon the face of it, but om 
that the extension ef a subscription ve 
any newspaper involves an enormous expense 
in advertising, and for other purposes, A 
new subscriber to any new spaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 
pense ineurred in procuring him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their patrouavs 
year after year who are profitable from a ye- 
cuniary standpoint. ‘ 

Wo intend, at any cost, to put the snk 
scription list of THE AMERICAN FARMi 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and Tur AMEnI 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cents 

The offer inclndes the delivery of all, pre- 
paid, to any address in the United States. 
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OF THE WATCH: 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
once every 24 hours. No key has to be carrie 


It need only be woun! 
d, but it winds and sets by a patent attac- 
to set it. It is suitable to carry in the pocke: 
To save space, the cut is slightly reduce:| 
en-eighths of an inch in diameter and fiftecn- 


It is no heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and but a trifle 


$3 in any position, either at a standstill or in 
is open-faced, with a heavy glass crystal. The 
ld. This material is frequently advertised as 
It sells at retail in the country from 


sixty-five cents, 
ice in Our proposition, we guarantee the deliv- 


prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
id only 10 cents additional money to pay cost 





the purpose of opening bids for the 
permanent location of the Illinois State 
Fair, proving a greater attraction to 
many. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, C. I. Pulliam, Chatham ; Vice 
President, W. T. Potts, Jacksonville ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, John G. 
Springer, Springfield ; Executive Com- 
mittee, Hon. David Gore, Carlinville ; 
S. E. Prather, Springfield; R. J. Stone, 
Stonington; Harry Cass, Buffalo Hart. 


WATERPROOF OVERCOATS. 





The Mackintosh Brought Within the 


Means of Every Mne 








After a general discussion the follow- 
ing points seemed to be conceded : 

Rams under one year old should not 
be used, because their offspring are nearly } 
always weak. Yearlings will get as 
many and as strong lambs as older ones, 
if not required to serve too many ewes. 

The best time to have lambs come is 
in January and February if prepared to 
take care of them, otherwise at a later 
period when the weather is milder. 

Lambs should be sent to market in 
June and July, weighing about 70 
pounds, and should bring about $6 each, 
though at present this price is not real- 
ized. 

Feed hay—second growth clover pre- 
ferred—oilmeal, and bran, or hay, vats, 
and ground corn will be found excel- 
lent. 

Unequal feeding will cause spots of 
good and bad wool; impure quarters 
and feeding too much corn will cause loss 
of wool; regular and plenty of feed is 
required to make wool. 

“ Free wool” advocates were largely 
in the minority. 





Protest of California Wool-Growers. 

The convention called by the Wool- 
Growers and Wool Dealers’ Protective 
Association of California, to protest 
against a reduction of the present tariff 
on wool, assembled last week. Every 
portion of the State was represented, and 
delegates were also present from Nevada, 
Oregon and Arizona. 

Resolutions in condemnation of the 
Wilson bill placing wool on the free list 
were adopted. It was the general 
opinion of the delegates present that the 
disastrous condition of the wool business 
would be greatly aggravated in case of 
the repeal of the present tariff’ The 
Pacific Coast delegation in Congress is 
urged to use every honorable means to 
leave the present tariff as regards wool 
aud woolens unchanged. 





The Voice of a Sheep Raiser. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I wish 
to add my name to the list of those who 
are opposed to the passage of the Wilson 
Bill. I think it would ruin the sheep 
industry completely. Even now, under 
the present tariff, we cannot compete 
with foreign wool, and other things from 
which they propose to remove the duty. 
—H. W. Cxiark, Tiashoke, N. Y. 





Durable Woods. 


Several years ago a farmer in North 
Missouri made a series of experiments 
with different kinds of wood to ascertain 
which would last longest when exposed 
to all the vicissitudes of weather. He 
took a number of stakes two feet long 
and one inch thick, drove them into the 
ground and left them there for four years. 

At the end of that time he found that 
elm, ash, hickory, white pine, oak, and 
fir were entirely rotted so that in some 
case the stick could not be drfwn out of 


line of rotted vegetable fiber. 
pine and teak were decayed on the out- 
side only, the interior remaining firm and 
solid, while the best cedar was as good 
as when put into the ground. 

The experiment ought to be of value 
to people who make fences; also to build- 
ers as showing what kind of wood will 
best suit places where dampness ani 





moisture are the natural conditions. —4/. 
Louis Globe-Demorcrat. 


The mackintosh—a thin cloth coat inipervious 
rain—is universally used abroad as an ov at 
Wiuter, Spring, and Autumn, The mackint 
reguiar Spring overcoat of tine quality, so far a 
pearances go, and only the wearer Knows that 
perfectly waterproof and warmer than an ulster : 

The ordinary cost of a mackintosh ranges from $1F 
to €35; but one of the American manufacturers has 
acreed to sell single coats to subscribers of ‘Tus 


AMERICAN FarMeR at the wholesale price per 
thousand, and this reduction brings the cost to about 














one-half the usual retail price. The offer is limite! to 
two colors and two grades, and to sizes (bust me 
ment) ranging from thirty-six to forty-six 
Each coat is fifty-three inches long, with a deta 
cape twenty-four inches long, of double-textur 
the lining being a handsome plaid. They are m 
fine materials and in the best manner. They “ 
grow hard or stiff, and are first-class in every res} 
The dark-blue coat is of very fine cloth, ri! 
all wool, but very handsome, and the price, in« 
delivery to any express office in the United st 
8.85. 
In taking size of bust, measure over the coat 
which the mackintosh is to be worn. 
The black coat is made from a fine woo! 
surface cloth, that is less showy than the b! 
give the best of service. The price, including 
to any express office in the United States 
Coats of different sizes will be made to orde! 
extra, Address, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D.C. 


Farm and Church Bells. 





Crystal Metal Farm Bells. 





A Household Companion to Wife and (hil 


dren. BUY ONE. 

All our bells are covered with rich gold): 8 
Se hangings with an indestructible \.' 
nish. 

Especial attention is called to the fact that o'r 





the ground, and in several it left only a | 
Yellow | 


numbers represent larger bells than do the 1 
bers of any other-manufacturer. 

| A good Farm Bell affords you and yours @ 

| tain amount of protection you cannot ge | 
any other way. Farm bells are a necessity, 
no farmer can afford to be without one. 
suve time and labor in calling when meus * 
ready. They are useful in case of fire ors 
dent to call assistance. They are a protectoa 
to helpless ones left alone in case of unwelcome 
| visitors. 4 


Price 
No. Style. Diameter. Complete. Brouzed 
ives Bee BS WOR cc0e 40 IbB,..+05+ $1.40 
Gee Bes Be cceees  c00ese lio 
i00.. Be Sete ae  conaes 2.60 
14) : 8.60 


aiv..s 


*7™-PICAN FARMER, 
ington, D. 0 


























i WAS A black- 
looking little old 


house, black  out- 
side from lack of 
paint, and with a 
decided inclination 
to lean to one side. 
Years ago Mrs 
» dissatistied with it and 
conted ber husband to build a new 
one. Isaac Fowler was & prosperous 
farmer and could have ifforded to build, 
hot for various reasons he put the matter 
off, In the + he declared that he 
sod build in the Fail, and when Fall 
came he concluded that Spring would be 
the best time. ‘Thus 25 years passed. 
I) the meantime Mrs. Fowler had ap- 
become reconciled to the old 
f-lt that as it had sheltered 
» they might as well end 
: in it, and so have more money 
their orphan nephew. 
had no children of their 
1 had taken Sam Atkins 
when be Was a baby, and the fondest 
ents could hardly be more devoted to 
at than the Fowlers were to Sam. 
n't go hunting to-day, 
sti “int anxiously one Winter 
merning. “1 dremp last night about a 
That means that a near 
relative is in danger of being aceidentally 











my 


ss hie 


Mrs, 


seemed tt 


Fowler spoke earnestly and 
be quite impressed with what 

she bad said. But Sam was affected 

Hie looked disappointed and a little 
amused and half ashamed as he an- 
ewered: “ Dreams don’t mean anything, 
aunty.” 

\ new gun, burnished and glistening, 
hung in stout leather loops against the 
kitelen wall, and Sam, while he ate his 
breakfast, had been eyeing his treasure 
{ fond anticipations of a day’s 


“lin very careful, and I know how to 
hat i vin,” he continued, with an ap- 
clance at his uncle, who had 
armchair back from the 


“I’shaw, Hilda!” said the latter, heed- 
ny the look, “Sam isn’t a baby any 
me! Look at the size of him!” 

“ain was 14, and somewhat large for 
his ave. He was also very prudent and 
caut otherwise he would never have 
been permitted to have anything to do 
with a gun, 

But Mrs. Fowler shook her head as 
began to pile up the breakfast 


lOuUSs 5 


dishes, 

‘Warnin’s ought to be minded, Isaac, 
‘specially when they come double,” she 
call; “and only night before last I 
f shakin’ hands with a blind 


vht you dremp of shakin’ 
a blind man the night before 

\ took the prize at the fair,” said 
howler, with a sly smile and an en- 
Vink at Sam. 












































“It was a pretty good dream that 
it there was a muley cow 
it then,” returned Mrs. 
tense of her system of dream 
“That makes all the 
rl. No, no, Tsane, 
in your and Sam’s 
( as dreams—anyhow 
warnin’s. Didn’t I 
vrandtather’s last sickness? 
the tramps’ stealin’ Uncle 
pe rtaters / 
Fowler could not deny that his 
Wite had had “warning” dreams in re- 
gard to both of these ealamities, He 
kept ‘quiet for awhile and seemed to be 
thinking. Mrs. Fowler washed the 
‘ andl Sam looked wistfully out of 
t “t-spangled window for a few 
minutes, and then proceeded to fill the 
Coal box and bring in a bueket of water. 
: Was — and of course there was 


At last Mr. Fowler started out of bis 
reverie, 
‘Hild 1,” he said, as if struck with a 
ten recollection, “ T dremp last night 


Rout piveons, Isn't ita coed si 
pigeons, ' a go sign to 
dreay | :" ¥ ¢ 


pigeons ? 
‘Do say, Isaae 


i 


differene n the w 


- 


aut 
dream abv t 
about 


the 


! 


| ! Why didn’t you tell 
me t] at before? ” Mrs, Fowler was so 
veably excited that she stopped the 
" ishing, © Was they flyin’?” she 
ed Cage rly, ; 
= ey was, indeed,” answered Mr. 
I Wier s¢ riously, 
“Well, well, well!” 
“an expeeted that permission to go 


it 


hi ‘ing would now be given him, but he 
‘is acain disappointed, 

es Wait, Sam,” his aunt said, “I ain’t 
year in iny mind about it yet. These 
here drecms are awful conflictin’. Were 
™ bivds flyin’ north or south, Istac ?” 
tir ; pote the luck hang on the diree- 


\ tisked Mr. Fowler, warily. 
«Yes, cousiderin’ my dream of the tin 
ees 1 guess it does,” answered his 

as. ws 
| rn '. Fowler looked a litile diseoncerted 
under this cross-questioning, 


‘T don't know as I could say for sure 


Which Way they were flyin’. Which way 
vet they to have been goin’ ?” 

. th ll, it’s a good sign when they’re 
a — or cust, but if they re going 
yd 7! south it's nearly as bad as 
a ‘ti of shakin’ hands with a blind 
a Pears to me, Hilda, they was flyin’ 
oad nt north or northeast. Yes,” v ith 
_ "mg certainty, “it was north. I’m 
Plain sure, now, So 1 guess it’s sate 





| 


| 


enough for Sam to go out with the 
gun,” 

“No, ’taint clear yet,” objected Mrs. 
Fowler. “There’s still somethin’ con- 
flictin’ with the tin peddler. If only 
you had dremp of a molasses barrel, 
Isaac!” 

“Why, ’pears to me, now, I did see 
some sech object as a molasses barrel. 
T'was a big barrel, and dark and sticky 
lookin’, Yes, it was a molasses barrel.” 

“Did you happen to notice if there 
was & hoop off or hangin’ loose?” asked 
Mrs. Fowler, thoughtfully. 

“Oh, aunt!” remonstrated Sam. It 
seemed to Sam that his uncle and aunt 
were carrying their belief in dreams to 
an extravagant length, “Why,” he at- 
tempted to explain, remembering an 
article that he had read in a newspaper 
ata neighbor's house, “dreams are only 
pictures that the mind creates when a 
part of the brain remains active during 
sleep. They’re brought on by the state 
of the nervous system and the di- 
gestion.” 

“ But I ain’t got no nervous system,” 
protested Mrs. Fowler, stoutly. “I 
never was the least bit nervous. No, 
you ain’t goin’ out huntin’ one step till 
these here conflictin’ dreams get cleared 
up. Can’t you think, Isaac,” she en- 
treated, turning again to Mr. Fowler, 
“if there wasn’t a loose hoop on that 
barrel?” 

Mr. Fowler hesitated, and drummed 
uneasily on the arm of his chair. 

_ “ Well, I don’t know as I could just 
rightly say, Hilda. It looked a pretty 
sound sort of a barrel. But, of course, 
there might have been a loose hoop.” 

“Tt means sickness!” announced Mrs. 
Fowler, gravely, with an air of un- 
alterable conviction. “Yes,” she con- 
tinued with the confidence of an oracle, 
“it’s all as clear as day now! Aunt 
Sally is sick in bed—a pigeon’s a woman 
—and I'll have to go over and attend to 
her, for she won’t likely get better this 
time. And you'd better sleep in the 
barn to-night, Isaac, with your gun 
handy, for a thief is sure to come to steal 
the white heifer.” 

Mrs. Fowler now began her prepa- 
rations for the journey. She was sorry 
not to be able to let Sam go hunting 
now that she believed he would be per- 
fectly safe, but she needed him to drive 
her to Aunt Sally’s and bring the horse 
and sleigh back, Mr. Fowler having 
other work to attend to. After all Sam 
was not much benefited by the second 
reading of the dreams, 

On the way to Aunt Sally’s Mrs 
Fowler so far forgot threatening disasters 
as to point out to her nephew the value 
of the Fowler property that lay along 
the road on both sides of the fence, and 
toenumerate the mortgages that they held 
on neighboring farms, 

“ And it’s all to be yours some day, 
Sam,” she added ; “ there won’t be a boy 
or girl in the neighborhood as rich as 
you'll be.” 

Sam listened in silence. It always 
worried and embarrassed him when his 
aunt talked“about the riches that were to 
be his. It would have been more agree- 
able to him if she and his uncle cared to 
enjoy their wealth themselves, He 
knew that the neighbors called them 
“stingy” and “queer” because they 
never visited anyone but members of 
their own family, or took a newspaper or 
bought a book. _ And he knew, too, that 
their miserable old house, with its ineli- 
nation to tilt over, was a popular subject 
for jests. Even the school children 
humorously spoke of it as “the house of 
italic architecture.” 





“*No, ’TAIN’T CLEAR YET. 


But Sam hardly knew how to express 
what he felt to his aunt. He was a 
thoughtful, tender hearted boy, and he 
was always afraid of hurting her feelings 
or making her think that he was ashamed 
of her. It delighted him, however, to 
find on arriving at the Jones house that 
his grand aunt Sally was in the best of 
health. 

The old lady, looking rosy and beam- 
ing, was making pies for dinner, and she 
declared, when told that she was ex pected 
to be sick in bed, that she never felt better 
in her life. 

“ It’s awful strange, after all the warn- 
in’s I got,” said Mrs. Fowler, looking 
almost disappointed as she crouched up 
close to the kitchen stove to warm her- 
self, for she and Sam had ben at the 
mercy of a keen west wind during the 
greater part of their drive. 

“Maybe you're losin’ your power of 
dreamin’ straight, Milda,” suggested 
Aunt Sally, while Sam chuckled to him- 
self on the other side of the stove. 

“No. I ain’t losin’ my power,” as- 
serted Mrs. Fowler, resenting the sus- 
picion. “I can dream as straight as 
ever, and straighter. You ain’t sick 
now, of course, but there’s no knowin’ 
what'll happen before to-morrow mornin’, 
and I’m goin’ to stay till the danger’s 


Aunt Sally seemed glad to have Mrs. 
Fowler remain with her, and go after 
dinner Sam started home alone, with full 
instructions to watch for the thief that 
was bent upon stealing their White 
heifer. 

“You see, Sam,” his aunt whispered 
as she bade him good-bye at the door, 
“them dreams was a little conflictin’ 
after all. And Aunt Sally’s bein’ well 
makes it all the surer that we're in 
danger of losin’ a white heifer.” 

Sam tried to be as patient’as possible, 
but it worried him a great deal to be 
thwarted so often, and sent on so many 
foolish and fruitless errands on account 
of : aunt’s dreams, 

“ T wish we took some newspapers and 
had some books to ok take he 
ventured to say to Mr. Fowler that even- 
ing when they were on their way to the 
barn to watch for the expected thief. 
“ Most everybody takes papers of some 
kind. They don’t cost much, and oie 
gets good ideas from them.” 

“I thought you got the readin’ 
Martin’s papers,” said his uncle. 


of 





IT WAS A BLACK LOOKING LITTLE OLD 
HOUSE. 


“Yes, but I feel ashamed to go over 
there and read all the time,” answered 
Sam. “Perhaps they think we might 
take papers of our own. Besides, A unt 
Hilda might like to read if she saw 
ag lying about. She’s a good deal 

y herself, you know, and she hasn’t 
much to interest her.” 

“That’s so,” said his uncle, secretly 
wondering at Sam’s wisdom, “Those 
are true words, and we’ll get papers and 
books and pictures when we get the new 
house built. I never intended that your 
aunt should live all her life in this old, 
tumble-down shanty. I guess I’ll break 
ground for the new house in the Spring, 
and it’ll be a good one, Sam, for it’s to 
be built for you.” 

Sam wanted to keep watch alone in 
the barn, but his uncle insisted on re- 
maining with him; so the two threw 
themselves down on the hay and chatted 
in low tones, and finally fell asleep lis- 
tening to the slow munching of the horses 
and cows. 

About midnight the wind rose and 
howled through the woods and around 
the barn; but it grew calmer toward 
morning, and Sam and his uncle, undis- 
turbed by any thievish intruder, slept 
profoundly until awakened by a crash, 

It was no common crash, but a loud, 
thundering noise, that seemed to shake 
the barn from its foundation. Both 
watchers jumped to their feet, wide- 
awake in an instant. 

“What on earth can it be, Sam?” 
Mr. Fowler asked. 

Sam went first to the barn door and 
opened it. 

“Tt’s the house, uncle!” he said look- 
ing through the misty, gray light at a 
mass of dark timbers jumbled together 
and twisted and heaped up on the ground 
a few yards away. “The house has 
fallen!” 





“Taws, Isaac!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Fowler, when she came back in the after- 
noon, after assuring herself that Aunt 
Sally was not likely to be taken ill, “ to 
think that this is what them conflictin’ 
dreams meant! Iknewall the timethere 
was a hitch somewhere, but I’ve got a 
holt of it now, and I’ll know after this 
what pigeons and a molasses barrel and 
a tin peddler mean.” 

«“ But, Hilda,” said Isaac, a little ten- 
der in his conscience since he realized 
that they had all had a narrow escape 
from injury and perhaps from death in 
the old house, the rotteness of which he 
had not suspected, “look a-here, Hilda, 
I didn’t dream about a molasses barrel, 
or pigeons, either.” 


“What, Isaac Fowler! You didn’t 


dream?” 
“ No, I didn’t dream anything,” boldly 
confessed Mr. Fowler. “ It was a shame, 


Hilda, to go on the way I did, and I had 
no idea what a pack of lies I’d have to 
tell you before I got through. Oh, 
Hilda! Don’t look so put out and ter- 
rible. I did it for Sam’s sake, so that 
you might let him go out hunting.” 

Mrs. Fowler forgave the deception 
after awhile, but it was plain that her 
belief in dreams was shaken. 

Sam was never asked again to do any- 
thing unreasonable and he noticed a 
great change in his uncle and aunt after 
they were settled in their new house. 
Books were bought and newspapers sub- 
scribed for and read eagerly, while com- 

any came and went as never before. 
a had certainly taken a turn.— 
New York Times. 


Uses of Peach Stones. 


Druggists used to buy peach stones 
from children, probably to make per- 
fumes and flavors from the kernels, 
Country housewives in the South use 
the peach kernels as a flavor instead of 
the extract of bitter almonds, The 
kernel contains a good deal of prussic 
acid, possibly enough to make it com- 
mercially valuable, Planting peach 
stones might prove profitable, provided 
the resultant trees bore fine varieties of 
peaches. 








A grocers’ journal estimates the world 


THE APIARY. 


UF 
In Nebraska alfalfa is considered a 
boon to farmers. | Jt ranks among the 
most profitable cropsof that section. 


Mice must be kept out with wire 
cloth, three meshesté''the inch, so says 
Dr. Miller, and poisén and trap besides. 
Snow is generally considered a good 
thing about a hive s0 long as it is not 
melting, but cases ‘of injury have been 
reported, The entrance should never 
be allowed to get clogged. 


Large brood chambers are recom- 
mended, because they save time in tak- 
ing out and replacing combs for the 
a of reducing the brood nest in 

inter and expanding it at other times. 


The advantage of beekeeping as an 
occupation for women is that it can be 
carried on at one’s very door; and 
again, it takes about as little capital to 
start with as any enterprise which they 
might attempt. 


Prof. Cook thinks the Government 
should do something to further the inter- 
ests of beekeepers, as three-quarters of a 
million are annually spent in the inter- 
ests of agriculture. He says only four 
out of 47 States have done anything to 
promote beekeeping interests. 


In feeding common molasses or sor- 
ghum, Mrs. Atchley has said that she 
could not get the bees to take hold of 
it, except in a case of some colonies 
which were starving to death. If they 
can be made to store enough in their 
combs they will probably Winter suc- 
cessfully on it. It depends on the lati- 
tude. 


Bees starve because they do not have 
plenty of food in the right place, which 
is above the cluster. In a cold climate 
they cannot be kept warm by packing 
a little straw or chaff about them. A 
good way is to have an outer box, and 
pack under the bottom and over the 
frames with sawdust or leaves. Leave 
an entrance for the bees, and let there 
be a hole in the outer box for the escape 
of dampness. Have a good roof to keep 
out wet weather. 


Dr. Miller says, in an article in 
Gleanings: “If the queen is strong 
enough to cling to the side of the comb, 
and walk over it without falling off, she 
is probably mature enough to be good. 
But you can — decide whether she 
is mature enough by putting her in the 
hive where you want her accepted. If 
she is not mature ‘enough the bees will 
promptly seize her and cast her out; 
but if she is mature enough they will 
pay little attention to her. If you have 
a case where it is difficult to introduce a 
queen, and have one that is barely ma- 
ture enough to be received, and another 
that has been imprisoned in its cell two 
or three days by the bees, I think you 
will find the bee more likely to accept 
the younger one.” * 
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CLIPPING QUEENS. 


A Correspondent who has Practiced it 
to Advantage. 


HE OPERATION of clip- 
ping is performed by many 
beekeepers to prevent the 
loss of swarms in the ab- 
sence of the person having 
charge of the apiary. Some 
praise it highly, while others 
are just as persistent in de- 

nouncing it as a positive injury to the 

colony. 
advantages of clipping. 

Among other things, it enables us to 
keep out-apiaries where it is not profit- 
able to provide each yard with an at- 
tendant, and also to have some reason- 
able certainty that should a swarm issue 
during our absence it will return to the 
hive from which it came. 

In a large apiary, when bees are seized 
with a swarming mania and swarm after 
swarm issue in quick succession, there is 
a chance for some of them to get away, 
even if they do cluster before leaving 
for the woods. A swarm hanging in the 
hot sunshine is not apt to stay very long. 
Of course, clipping will not prevent the 
bees from swarming; it merely gives the 
apiarist more control over them, 

The writer has practiced clipping for 
a long time, and would hardly care to 
take the chances of loss entailed by the 
vagrant habits of bees when they see fit 
to wander. 

We have kept bees for many years, 
nearly always on a large scale, and since 
we began to clip, our percentage of loss 
by absconding swarms, which was never 
large, is so small that it is scarcely worthy 
of notice. 

We do not believe in keeping a queen 
that has outlived her usefulness, and 
seldom, indeed, does she pay her way 
after the third year. Though bees 
usually supercede an old queen in time, 
they do not always do so. In clipping, 
a record is easily kept on the queen her- 
self of her age. For instance, clip all 
queens the first Spring, removing half of 
the wings on one side, In going through 
the yard the second Spring, clip one- 
half of the remaining wings, the third 
Spring mark all hives: containing old 
queens and re-queen in swarming 
time. 

This method of recording the age is 
preferred by some; but we use a record 
book, a page for each hive, and “ Queen 
of 93” or “Queen of ’94” marked on 
the page corresponding with the number 
of the hive. A permanent number on a 
hive is a nuisance. Our numbers are 
painted on plates of tin, fastened to the 
hives by small tacks, and are readily 
changed when the occasion calls for it. 
We paint these plates white and stencil 
large figures on in black, and fasten 
them where they can be readily seen as 
we pass down the rows of hives. To the 
methodical beekeeper the record book 
and the numbered hive is a necessity. 














over,” 


crop of cloves at 5,000 tons, 








Among the objections to clipping 


Let us look first at some of the | 
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might be stated the fact that on leaving 
the hive in trying to follow the swarm 
the queen is lost or enters another hive 
and is killed; but we would prefer to 
lose now and then a queen than both 
queen and swarm. 

The hives should set low and a board 
extend from the alighting board to the 
ground to enable the queen and heavy 
laden workers to crawl in from the 
grass where they often fall. If this pre- 
caution is followed there will be less 
loss, and the clipped queen will usually 
return to her home. 

Another objection to clipping is that 
a clipped queen is not as acceptable to 
the bees, and is superceded quicker than 
one with wings; but after a series of ex- 
periments we are convinced that there is 
nothing in this objection but theory ; it 
being difficult to tell how often queens 
are superceded unless they are marked. 
Thé observant beekeeper notices his 
clipped queens being superceded at once, 
but has no way to determine about the 
non-clipped. 

We have had queens to live and lay 
until four years old that were entirely 
denuded of wings, not merely one or two 
queens, but numbers of them, the age 
being determined to a certainty by the 
record book. ‘This goes as evidence that 
wings cut a small figure in the way the 
bees supercede the queen. 

In clipping use a pair of small sharp- 
pointed embroidery scissors, and have 
them very keen. 

If a swarm is seen to issue from a 
hive containing a clipped queen, her 
ladyship can usually be caught on the 
alighting board and caged. Move the 
old, hive away and substitute a new one 
in its place and lay the caged queen at 
the entrance. The bees will miss the 
queen, and returning hive themselves 
and the queen can be released at leisure. 
We prefer this method of hiving to 
climbing tall trees, brushing bees out of 
evergreens, gooseberry bushes or the 
thousand and one places they may see 
fit to choose as an alighting spot in 
swarming time.—J. A. Nasu, Monroe, 
Towa. 





MONSTROUS WRONG. 


A Great Injustice that is Being Done 
to Beekeepers. 


Epirork AMERICAN Farmer: Of 
all economic evils that filch money from 
our beekeepers and retard their pros- 
perity, none is more disastrous and wide- 
spread than the speculation of beekeeper 
supply manufacturers. I make this 
statement advisedly, with due delibera- 
tion and only after long observation 
and patient inquiry. 

The enormity of the wrong done to 
the beekeepers of America by the bear 
speculators of the past three months, 
and which continues, leads me to devote 
my energies to uprooting and abolish- 
ing this gigantic robbery. It is not too 
much to say that, this speculation has 
depressed prices of our honey at least 
10 per cent. This lottery business has 
increased even faster than honey produc- 
tion. Prosperity has decreased, 

Now that world-wide natural condi- 
tions tend to restore good times to the 
American beekeepers, the supply manu- 
facturer speculators have combined to 
postpone the improvement in honey val- 
ues by artificially depressing prices in 
every conceivable way. Sut even 
though this most stupendous bear move- 
ment in the beekeeping history is a 
species of robbery, it will fail to com- 
plete success. The bee trade literature’s 
tendency is to keep down price of honey 
and keep up the price of their wares, 
and yet excite producers to sell for fear 
of over-production and still lower prices, 
until the honey crop of 1893 is all in 
the supply dealers’ hands, 

Fortunately the inability of the man- 
agers of bee trade journals to reach all 
the honey producers is preventing this 
sacrifice, and giving more time for honey 
producers to learn the anomalous situa- 
tion of existing supply of honey through- 
out America, which is one-half a crop. 

The nefarious practice of the supply 
manufacturer and bee trade papers have 
this season (1893) artificially depressed 
prices of honey more than 10 per cent., 
or rather two cents per pound. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that the 
value of honey in 1893 will average 10 
per cent. less than would have been the 
case under legitimate system of trade. 
Stated roughly in round numbers, this 
means that our beekeepers will, on their 
1893 crop of honey, be robbed of one 
cent a pound, or $20,000. Why should 
honey producers be subjected to this 
vicious tax?—J. W. Terri, Warner, 
N. Yi 


The Piedmont Region of the South— 
“The Best Country Under the Sun.” 


After the war a heavy emigration began to 
the West from all the Southern States, which 
continued several years. In late years, how- 
ever, the movement has been reversed, and 
people are leaving the West and are settling 
in all parts of the South. The experience of 
those who kave lived in both sections is that 
while the yield per acreage is not so large in 
the South as in some parts of the West, per- 
haps, yet the net profits for a series of years 
are quite as satisfactory and life far more 
comfortable, as the farmer does not have to 
contend with frequent and protracted drouths, 
destructive cyclones and caterpillars, and 
long, dreary, and severely-cold Winters, 
Taking into consideration the climate, es- 
pecially that of the Piedmont region of Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, 
traversed by the Richmond & Danville Rail- 
road system, with its advantages of good 
markets, cheap lands, pure water, and perfect 
school systems, unquestionably the ‘Best 
country under the sun,’’ especially for the 
tiller of the soil, the manufacturer of cotton, 
woolen goods, and tobacco, is that situated 
between Washington, D. C., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., along the eastern slope of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, where all classes of 
citizens are prosperous and happy and a good 
livelihood can be bad with minimum exer- 
tion. Outdoor work can be done every day 
in the year, and storms, destructive alike to 
life and property, are not feared as in other 
sections of the Union. 

Map folders, showing time schedule and 
extent of Richmond & Danville system of 
roads, and circulars descriptive of land, cli- 
mate, etc., can be had on application to the 








Passenger Department, Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad, Washington, D, Q, 
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‘ 
“ Opportunity has all her hair on her forehead ; when she has passed you cannot call her hack. She has n@. 
tuft whereby you can lay hold on her, for she is bald on the back part of her head and never returns.” s 
Francisco Rebelais, one of the greatcreative minds of the world as long ago as the Fourteenth Oege/ 
tury, thus gave voice to a truth which has goure thundering down the ages ever since. . 
The moral which he sought to convey was that opportunities must be taken advantage of they presen 
themselves, otherwise they are lost to us forever; and his utterance is as true to-day as it was centuries ago, 
appiles with just as much force. 

The subject of our illustration depicts a man who is mourning for his lost opportunities. 


DON’T LET THIS BE YOUR EXPERIENCE 


in connection with the proposition THr AMERICAN FARMER Is now making its readers. If you have not yet 
commenced to cut the coupons from this paper, and which will entitle you to that magnificent series of photes 
graphic views entitled 


SIGHTS AND SCENES OF THE WORLD, 


begin with this issue. In this issue on fourth page will be found a coupon, calling for part 3. If you did no® 
obtain the previous coupons, lose no time in securing cop'es of THE AMERICAN FARMER, and Cut the coupons 
from them, for parts 1 and 2, and send thein with 


FIVE TWO-CENT POSTAGE STAMPS 


for each part, addressed to, The Coupen Department, THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washin 
ton, D. €., and you will receive the part called for by yourcoupon, You will then have the nucleus 
collection that are magniticent beyond description, and which must be seen to be appreciated. 


A CHARMING PICTURE. | 
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TWO KIDS! 
HOW TO OBTAIN 
Series 1. No, 2. 
CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND 17, f° 
together with 15 eents, to THE AMERICAN 


FarkMER Coupon Department, Washington, D. O,, 
and we will mail you a copy of TWO MIDS, 





BEAUTIFULLY-COLORED LITHOGRAPH ‘as 


Measuring 15x30 inches. 


This fine art reproduction is rich in color- - 
a 





ing and of the highest workmanship. The Address 


attention to detail is simply wonderful. 




















HANDY BOX NO. 7, 


THe AMERICAN FARMER has had a new pack 
age of medicines put up for its subseribers 
which beats anything in that line ever offered 
before. This box embraces the most desirable 
medicines for general use, and can be used by 
anyone with common sense, as cach remedy ts 
contained in a box with explicit directions 
thereon, the whole being inclosed in one large 
box. It contains the following: 


HOT WATER BOTTLES. 


With Handles and Covered Noze 
zles. 


Hot Water Bottled 
are the most useful artt¢ 
cles made for famil 
use out of rubbe 


r 
Many think the a 


100 Liver Pills, which act on that organ, 

100 [ron Tonic Pills, to restore color to 
cheeks and lips. 

100 Anti-constipation Pills, to gently 
move the bowels. 

50 Dyspeptic Tablets, for indigestion. 

26 Headache Pills, which cure an ordi- 
ae headache. 

100 Quinine Pills, 2 grain, for malaria, 
colds, etc. 


The price of above box is $1. In orderin 
please specify that Handy Box No. 7 is desired. 

Persons wishing only one of the above reme- 
dies can have for $l a box containing any one 
of the following :! 


300 Liver Pills. 

300 Iron Tonic Pills, 

300 Anti-constipation Pills, 
250 Dyspeptic Tablets. 
100 Headache Pills. 


Or 400 Quinine Pills, 2 grs., $1. 


This Quinine is the very best that is manu- 
factured, and will often cure when inferior 
Quinine has failed, 


are male for warmiu 
purposes, This is no 
80; they can be used fot 
that purpose, but they 
can also be used to 
very good advantage int 
alleviating almostevery 
mm, pain and ache the hue 

Heinan body is heir to, 
Physicians recommend 
them very highly as be« 
ing the a distributer 
of slight colds lodged in 
purts of the body thé 
no medicine can reach, 
They are more effective 
and leave less afters 
effects than any plaster 
that has ever been ine 

‘ vented, Wor cigntess 
in the head, causing neuralgia, or in the chest, 
causing pleurisy, there is no medicine that 
could be used so effectively as hot water in @ 
rubber bottle, as it steams the body, opens the 
pores, and distributes the pain throughout the 
system, causing it to disappear. Anyone wit 
out a hot water bottle could make no better 
investment than to wet one, and after once uss 
ing them they would be considered invaluable 
hous: hold articles, 





Coughs—Catarrh—Sore Throat, 


One of the best cough mixtures is now put up 
in tablet form. 250 of these tablets for $1. 
Those suffering from Caturrh are ‘always re- 


lieved and often permanently cured by spray- —— oe 
ing the nasal passages with water in which one a 7 i quart each 
of the “Standard Catarrh Tablets’ has been No. 6)1. 3 “ 
dissolved. Used in the same way, it is the best No. 602) 4 “ 
remedy for Sore Throat. Complete directions No. us. 5 “ 





on each box. Price per box of 50 tabicts, 45 7 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





cents. 
All postage on medicines is 
AMERICAN FARMER. 
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WASHINGTON, D. & 
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blished Séemi-mhonthly at Washington, D. C., 
and Baltimore, Md., by 


The American Farmer Company, 
W920 New York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE: 
228 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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> Entered at Postoftice t Washington, D. 
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— YEAR IN ADVANCE, - - 60 CENTs 


Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 
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' 6 Our readers will oblige us, when wells 
ye advertising in this paper, if they wi 
that they saw the advertisement in THE 


ERICAN Fa This is little trouble and 
s nothing, but it he!ps us, and is informa- 
wanted by the advertiser. 








When sending in subscriptions specify 

ther for General or Southern Editions. 

Diess specially directed for the Southern Edi- 

gen. all subscriptions will be entered for the 
eral Edition. 
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TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine if*with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
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“FO ALL FARMERS. 


Many earnest believers in Farmers’ 
Rights have responded to our appeal to 
rally around the banner of Tom AmERrr 
CAN Farmer as the champion of those 
rights, and are sending us in clubs from 
their neighborhoods. The good work 
should go on rapidly and thoroughly. 
Every neighborhood of farmers in the 
country should have a club for the paper. 
It is the only straightforward, up-and- 
down, out-and-out champion for pro- 
tection for farmers that there is in the 
whole country. It believes in the 
strongest manner that it is the Govern- 
ment’s high duty to do everything pos- 
sible to provide that every agricultural 
product that our people need, and which 
can be raised on our soil, should be pro- 
duced by our farmers and the money 
for it go into their pockets. We believe 
that it is an economic crime to buy a 
pound of sugar, wool, rice, tobacco, 
butter, cheese, and cotton; a bushel of 
wheat, potatoes, barley, or fruit abroad. 
This is business that belongs to our 
farmers who have to bear the burdens of 
taxation to support the Government. It 


| is aggravating idiocy to prate about ex- 


tending our foreign markets by destroy- 
ing our much more profitable home 





Gompare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you | 
@ught to have it; that you cannot afford | 
to do without it. We can assure you | 
that if you send in your name for one | 
year that you will find it one of the most | 
profitable investments that you can make. | 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
gubscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s atiention to the 
paper. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 


We will send THe American Farm- 








ER and any other paper or magazine in | 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 


the periodicals that we club with: 





Name of Reguiar With the Amert- 
Perivdical, Price. can Farmer. 

Pansy ee ee $1 $1 3 

ir Little Men and 

DNUDY< xo: ccnedateces 10 123 
Worthington’s Maga- 

teh snesdinesnsbenee 250 250 
7 SS Sere 50 v0 
The National Tribune. 1 00 125 
American Gardening.. 100 123 

he Young Sportsman i) 8 

GET UP CLUBS. 


The best way to fight the Wilson raid 
on the farmers is to get up clubs in every 
neighborhood The AMERICAN 
Farmer. Let every man whose in- 
terests ure attacked by this wicked 
measure, get four of his neighbors to join 
him in sending $2 for five yearly sub- 
wriptions to the paper. This will make 
« very cheap subscription to a very good 
paper, and be beside a contribution to a | 
bampaign fund for the great fight for | 
farmers’ rights. 


for 





| 





THoveH one may believe entirely in 
free trade, yet he cannot approve of 
such a measure as the Wilson Bill, which 
begins the approach to free trade by 
stripping all the protection off farmers 
first. What have they done that they 
shculd be punished above all other 
sinners in Jerusalem ? 


Unpber a duty of 15 cents the Cana- 
dians sold 12,000,000 bushels of barley 
“& year in our market. Since the pas- 
sage of the McKinley law they have 
only sold 2,000,000 bushels a year. The 
Wilson Bill would take this trade away 
from our farmers, and give it back to 
the Canadians. 








A BARREL of beer is sold by the 
brewers at from $5 to $8. The duty of 


15 cents a pound on hops increased the 


cost, it was estimated, from two to three 
cents a barrel. The brewers are a 
mighty political power, so the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Meaus reduced the 
luty to eight cents. 

WE are strong in the belief that cotton 
will go to nine cents in the near future. 












a a 
SIGHTS AND SCENES 
OF THE WORLD. 


Part 3. Number 3. 
NUMBERS OHANGED EVERY ISSUE. 





| protect them, to subscribe for 


market. 

This is the flag under which we shall 
fight to the end. We urge all who be- 
lieve with us to join and help us make 
the fight. Nowhere else will they find 
so determined a champion. We have 
absolutely no party affiliations, no po- 
litical friends or enemies to reward or 
Nobody connected with the 
paper ever held a political office or wants 
The hight of our 
ambition is to have a great National 


punish. 
one frem any party. 


farmer’s paper in Washington, which 
will be the friend, advocate, and cham- 
pion of all the husbandmen under the 
Star Spangled Banner. 

We want every man who believes that 
it is the Government’s duty to consider 
the farmer's interests first, and carefully 
THE 
AMERICAN FARMER and try to induce 
his neighbors to do likewise. Let us 
build up in this way a solid phalanx to 
guard Farmers’ Rights, and defeat the 
wicked assaults of politicians, fighting 
against them for selfish ends. If THE 
AMERICAN FARMER can have a strong 
constituency of subscribers at every post- 
office in the country, it can defeat this 
raid on the farmers, and secure for them 


everything that they should have. 


Will not every man and woman who 
reads this try to do something? By 
helping us they will help themselves, for 
we are fichting for them, and only for 
them, and THe AMERICAN FARMER is 
the only great paper that is fighting alone 
for the farmers. 

The best way to help is to get four 
neighbors to join with you in sending $2 
This 
is a very small contribution to make for 
a cause which means millions of dollars 
every year to the farmers of the country. 
Let everybody act at once. The fight is 
now begun, and THe AMERICAN 
Farmer should have all the strength 
that should be given it as soon as pos- 
sible, Send in your names immediately. 


THE WOOL GROWERS. 

The wool growers are at last moving 
in force for the protection of their 
interests. All the organizutions of sheep 
raisers which have held meetings have 
strongly denounced the Wilson robbery, 
and the House is being flooded with pe- 
titions against the abomination. Very 
able speeches have been made against 
the bill, and largely on behalf of the im- 
periled farmers’ interests by Representa- 
tives Burrows, Dingley, Brosius, Pickler, 
Payne, and others, and more will be 
made during the short time which has 
been allowed for debate. 

Much as has been, more can he done. 
We believe the Wilson Bill can be de- 
feated, if every man who will be injured 
by its passage will make himself felt in 
opposition to it. Congress must heed 
the voice of such a vast mass of citizens, 
if they will only speak up promptly and 
decisively. Let every sheep grower as 
well as every other farmer let his Repre- 
sentatives and Senators know very dis- 
tinctly that he does not propose to allow 
himself to be sacrificed to round out a 
politician’s bombast. 

Let every farmer speak out for him- 


for five subscriptions for one year. 
















Cut this coupon out and forward it, to- 
gether with 


Five Two-Gent Postage Stamps, 


the Coupon Department of Taz AMERI- 
and you will receive the 


sjoeant porticlio pt ppotographs as adver- 
e our advertisement on another 








self and his brother farmers, and do it at 
once. 





IT CAN BE DEFEATED. 
We believe the Wilson robbery can 
‘be defeated, if the farmers will rouse 
themselves as other attacked interests are 
roused. Let us hear from every man 
who will be hurt by the bill. Tue 
AmeERICAN FarMER will see that the 
protests are put where they will do the 
most good. 


THE’ COTTON GROWERS AND PRO- 
TEOTION. 


Eprtok AMERICAN FARMER: This is al- 
most exclusively an agricnitural section. 
Our chief product is cotton. The price of 
our cotton is fixed, and the crop mostly sold 
in a free trade country. We compete with 
the world in findings market for onr products, 
and we destre the sane competition in regard 
to what we have to buy of the products of 
others. Your position on the tariff is very 
unpopular here. A majority of us are in 
favor of free trade, or the nearest approach te 
it that is obtainable. We therefore favor the 
Wilson Bill as a step in that direction. We 
are tired of paying tribute to the protected 
manufactarer. As farmers, we have no faith 
in the protection idea, because the protection 
is always for the other fellow; and as Demo- 
crats, we are opposed to a protective tariff on 
general principles. Our idea is, tax us on 
what we have, and not on what we have to 
buy; but though we thus differ from you,, we 
are not prejudiced.—A. P. Simpson, Locust 


Grove, Ga. 

We are always glad to receive letters 
of this kind. The writer isa thinking 
man, who considers all the elements in 
the question and honestly endeavors to 
give each its full value. Itis pleasant to 
meet and reason with such men, no mat- 
ter how strongly they may differ from us 
in opinion. 

We are not in the least degree hide- 
bound in the matter of protection. It is 
& question upon which we think men 
may very readily differ. Nor do we be- 
lieve that it is properly a question of 
party politics. There should be no mofe 
partisanship in it than there is in the 
multiplication table or ensilage. Politi- 
tical economy has been well defined to 
be the “science of enlightened selfish- 
ness.” The question of protection to 
farmers is simply one of how to rightly 
and justly secure for them the greatest 
returns for the exercise of their voca- 
tion. 

Take the case of the cotton growers, of 
whom our correspondent is one. We 
think, in the first place, the cotton grow- 
ers should be protected by a duty on 
cotton. While cotton has been this year 
near the lowest point ever 
known, yet over $4,000,000 of foreign 
cotton has been imported, taking just 
that much away from the home market 
of our own planters. This is double the 
amount imported the year before, and 
quadruple that of the year before that. 
There is no telling where this will end. 
Russia has acquired more good cotton 
land in central Asia than we have in 
the United States. She has had her 
agents in this country studying our 
methods of cultivation, and is pushing 
its production in her own territory with 
all the energy of her Government. She 
has already become a formidable com- 
petitor in the markets of the world, and 
any day may begin landing cotton in 
New York and Boston. The same is 
true of Egypt. The English have made 
very successful efforts to develop the 
cotton production there, and it is from 
Egyptian cotton that our own planters 
are suffering most at present, both at 
home and abroad. We cannot tell how 
far this competition will go. There is 
an immense region around the upper 
Nile and in the Soudan which the Eng- 
lish will take possession of at any time 
when they think it profitable to extend 
their cotton fields. 

The imposition of a duty may not 
make the price of cotton higher, but it 
will at least assure us the control of our 
own market, and give a stability to 
prices that they cannot 
have. 


down 


otherwise 


The next step in the reasoning is that 
it is unwise and improvident for us to 
export raw cotton. The planters and 
the country will be the richer the farther 
that we advance the working up of the 
raw material before sending it abroad. 
The planters of Georgia and the whole 
State would be much more prosperqus if 
every pound of cotton raised in the dtate 
were at least made into thread before it 
crosses the borders. It is an economic 
shame that with the millions of horse 
power running to waste in the mountain 
streams of Georgia this is not done. 

The next step is that no farmer can be 
as prosperous as he should be, if he de- 
votes himself solely to one product, no 
matter whether that product is cotton, 
corn, wheat, tobacco, sugar, or stock. 
Many manufacturers make little or 
no profits on their main products, 
but rely on their by-products to put a 
comfortable balance to their credit. 
This is the case with the farmer. If he 
relies wholly on one staple, he is almost 
certain to lose money in the aggregate of 
aterm of years. But if he makes proper 
use of the by-products of his farm he will 
come out away ahead. This is the lesson 
that the Georgia farmers must carefully 
learn. Let them, if they will, put the 
bulk of their land and labor into cotton, 
but not neglect fruit, poultry, meats, 





sheep, wool, and other products, which 





can well go et of mapa cotton | 
production. In that way lies solid pros- 


perity, and in no other. Protection is 
imperative for ti by-products, in 
order to develop thgmjto the proper im- 
portance as aids to farming for profit. 

The fact that a lange proportion of the 
cotton is marketed in a free trade country 
is of no consequétice 'in the discussion. 
A large portion has also to be marketed 
in high protection; ggyntries—France and 
Germany. England, having free trade, 
does not make the market any better ; 
Germany’s and France’s protection does 
not make it any worse. England did 
not adopt free trade to please or bene“t 
American cotton growers, but from mo- 
tives as shrewdly selfish as those which 
led France and Germany to adopt pro- 
tection. She sacrificed her farmers to 
her manufacturers, and there are no 
farmers in the world who. are going to 
destruction as rapidly as those of Eng- 
land. 

Even if we favored a gradual approach 
to free trade we should be utterly hostile 
to the Wilson Bill, because it begins 
with throwing the greater part of the 
burden of the change upon the farmers, 
and at the time when they are worst pre- 
pared for such an onslaught upon them. 
Giving the bil] the fullest allowance for 
all that it claims it will save the farmers, 
yet this will not amount to one-hundredth 
of what it will rob them. 


DUTY ON BREADSTUFFS. 
Epitok AMERICAN FARMER: What are 
the duties on wheat, corn, and oats, and 
would it benefit the farmers if the duties 
should be higher?—R. O. KILTER, Hanover- 
ville, Pa, 


The duties under the McKinley Bill 
are as follows: 

Corn, 15 cents per bushel of 56 
pounds. , 

Cornmeal, 20 cents per bushel of 48 
pounds. 

Oats, 15 cents per bushel. 

Wheat, 25 cents per bushel. 

Wheat-flour, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

The Wilson Bill ;would repeal all 
these. The value of this class of duties 
to the farmers is mainly contingent. 
New wheat fields are. being constantly 
developed outsidé of the United States, 
and great steamship lines and railroads 
are bringing their products into direct 
competition with those of our fields. 
There is no telling how far this will go. 
The Argentine nfederation, for ex- 
ample, which could easily raise all the 





wheat that is eaten in the whole world/ 


is looming up rapidly as a competitor, 
and this year sends to Europe a great 
deal more than we did any year before 
the war. Then, there is India, which 
also sends to Europe this year 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat, or very much more 
than our average annual exports up as 
late as 1878. Even little Roumania, 
which we have hardly heard of before in 
wheat markets of the world, will export 
this year 30,000,000 bushels. Australia 
ships 15,000,000 bushels. Lastly comes 
Russia, who can raise all the wheat the 
world wants in one corner of her wide 
Empire. She throws 100,000,000 bushels 
into the markets this year, and it is only 
a question of a short time when she will 
double and treble this quantity. 

Our farmers are being crowded out of 
the foreign market by this enormous 
pressure, and if the duties are repealed, 
foreign wheat may be brought here to 
destroy the market they now have in 
the seaboard cities. Any day we may 
have cargoes of Russian, Australian, or 
Argentine wheat landed in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, or New Orleans at 
lower rates than our farmers are willing 
to sell for. We have seen Australian, 
Argentine, Russian, and, South African 
wools crowd our native fleeces out. In 
spite of cotton being at ruinously low 
prices, we see the imports of Egyptian 
cotton doubling and trebling every 
year. 

These things show the wheat growers 
what they can expect from free grain. 
Any year it may, mean the absolute ruin 
of all the grain froweérs in the interior of 
the country by “the importation of an 
enormous crop produced in Russia or 
Argentine, which will glut the world’s 
markets, These are stern facts to which 
the farmers cannot shut their eyes, 





Free Trade England has one regular 
pauper for every 80 of her people. The 
end of the first year of threatened free 
trade sees fully 1,500,000 of our working- 
men out of employment, representing 
with their families 7,500,000 of our 
population, or more than one in every 
10. Such are the results of pretended 
tariff reform. 


Tue National Farmer’s Alliance will 
meet at Topeka, Kan., Feb. 6. Each 
State will be entitled to three delegates. 








@ TEST OF THE SCALES. 

Blatant demagogs struggle to produce 
the delusion in people’s minds that free 
wool means the reduction of the price of 
clothing from 25 to 50 per cent. They 
say as much constantly on the stump, in 


| Congress, and in the columns of news- 


papers. Any man who wants to know 
the falsity of this can prove it at once 
by putting the clothes that he wears 
upon the scales. He will find that a 
heavy Winter coat which costs him from 
$10 to $35 only weighs from three to 
four pounds. This includes buttons, 
cotton mixture, trimmings, wadding, lin- 
ing, thread, dyestuffs, etc. The duty on 
fine clothing wools is only 11 cents a 
pound. If the whole coat is counted as 
wool, and the whole duty charged to it, 
it would only make a difference of 44 
cents in the cost of the coat. The real 
difference is much less than half that. 
The whole weight of a heavy Winter 
suit is not over seven pounds, and of a 
Summer suit from three and a half to 
five and a half. In a suit of the finest 
cloth, for which, say, $75 is paid, the wool 
duties will not exceed 60 cents. There 
will not average more than 25 cents a 
suit on the clothing sold throughout the 
Nation. On women’s gowns they will 
average rather less than 25 cents, and 
from 54 to 10 cents on children’s clothing, 
from 44 to 6 cents on men’s undercloth- 
ing, one cent on a pair of stockings, and 
from 6 to 9 cents on a yard of carpet. 

Do not accept this statement from us 
without question. Put any woolen ar- 
ticle you may be curious about on the 
scales, determine the quantity of wool in 
it, and then figure out the increased cost, 
with the duty on most of the wools at 11 
cents a pound, with 12 and 13 cents for 
a few special classes. 


— 


EFFECT OF LOCAL MARKETS. 

The report of the Statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture for De- 
cember, gives a table of the average 
farm price for the month of leading 
products, and these are eloquent as to 
the advantages of good home markets. 
For example, the average price of corn 
all over the country was 364 cents a 
bushel. But the Nevada farmers got 73 
cents for theirs; the Idaho and New 
Mexico farmers, who also sold to miners, 
71 cents; Montana, 70; Rhode Island, 
69; Florida, 68; Arizona, 66; Con- 
necticut, 64; Wyoming, 63; Massa- 
chusetts and Washington, 62; Vermont, 
61; South Carolina, 60; Alabama, 59; 
Utah, 58; New Hampshire and Louisi- 





ana, 57; Georgia, 56; New York, Mis- 
sissippi, and West Virginia, 55; Texas, 
54; New Jersey, 52; Colorado, 51; 
North Carolina, 50; Pennsylvania, 49 ; 
Oregon, 47; Virginia, 46; Arkansas 
and Michigan, 45; Maryland, 44; Ken- 
tucky, 43; Delaware and Ohio, 40; 
Tennessee, 39; North Dakota, 38; 
Indiana, 36; Wisconsin, 35; Minnesota, 
84; Illinois and Kansas, 31; Missouri, 
30; Iowa and Nebraska, 27; South Da- 
kota, 25. 

The price of wheat ranged from $1.02 
in Maine to 42 cents in Kansas and 40 
cents in Nebraska. 

The highest price for hay was in 
Rhode Island, $19.60 a ton; Massa- 
chusetts, $17.33; Connecticut, $17.50; 
New Jersey, $17.43. In New York, 
where Canadian competition was strongest 
it was only $11.33. It was lowest in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota, 
bringing there $4.69, $4.87, and $3.67, 
respectively. 

Yotton brought 7.3 cents in Georgia 
and Florida; 7.2 in North Carolina; 
7.1 in Virginia and South Carolina; 7 
in Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana; 
6.9 in Texas; 6.8 in Arkansas, and 6.5 
in Tennessee. 

Leaf tobacco 16 cents in Massa- 
chusetts; 15.2 in New York; 14 in 
Connecticut; 13.5 in Pennsylvania; 
10.2 in West Virginia; 10 in Arkansas; 
8.8 in Tennessee; 8 in North Carolina; 
7.6 in Kentucky, Maryland, and Mis- 
souri; 7.3 in Indiana; 7 in Illinois; 6.5 
in Ohio; 6.3 in Wisconsi#, and 6.2 in 
Virginia. The average price for the 
country was 8.1. 


THE price of salt is 40 cents a barrel, 
of which the barrel costs 28 cents. The 
present duty on salt is 32 cents a barrel. 
The Wilson Bill makes a great ado of 
reducing the expenses of the farmer by 
putting salt on the free list. How many 
centuries will a farmer have to live in 
order to use salt enough to make up for 
what the Wilson Bill will rob him on 
the things he produces? 








a 


Tue Ways and Means Committee is 
still debating the date on which the 
wool schedule shall take effect. Jan. 1, 
1895, is the latest proposed. 





—_——— 


THE OLEOMARGARINE issue has been 
sharply joined in New York. Wm. H. 
Hackett, a prominent merchant of Utica, 
and an agent of Armour & Co., wrote a 
letter to Agricultural Commissioner 
Schrauth, saying that he was justified in 
selling oleomargarine, under a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court; that 
he objected to the interference of the 
State’s agents with his business, and 
would meet them in court to test the 
case. Commissioner Schrauth replied, 
stating his view of the law, and inform- 
ing Mr. Hackett that he will continue 
to gather evidence against him, and unless 
he stops selling oleomargarine, will be- 
gin action to enforce the law. 


ENCOURAGING reports continue to 
come from the cotton manufacturers of 
the South. The mills at Newherry,S. C., 
recently declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of four per cent. and decided to in- 
crease the capacity by 25,000 spindles. 
This is the kind of news we like to hear. 
We look forward to the day when every 
pound of cotton raised in the South shall 
be spun by the boundless water power 
there. 








THERE is much talk of what the 
English farmers are able to do with 
mutton and wool under free trade, but 
the very fact is kept from view that the | 
English farmers are reducing their flocks 
at the rate of 3,000,000 sheep a year. 





Out of the $50,000,000 of duties 
which the Wilson Bill placed on the 
free list, $35,000,000 are taken from 
duties on agricultural products. Yet 
these hypocrites pretend to be friends of 
the farmer. 





Get up a Club for THE AMERICAN 
FarMER. 





SOMETHING TO READ. 


The man who has traveled around the 
world has a great advantage over the 
one who has always stayed at home. 
The traveled man or woman knows 
what are the world’s great scenes and | 
what is the history of each. He is at 
home anywhere upon the globe, because 
he is familar with its general story. But 
it so happens that, even in these days of 
swiftness and comparative cheapness of 
transit, there are very few of the multi- | 
tude who can go abroad. It is hard | 
work sometimes to even make a living at 
home. 

It is no longer necessary, though, to 
go abroad to learn all about the world, 
how this place looks or that, and what 
has happened anywhere. Modern art 
and modern science have reproduced all 
scenes, and an appended brief history 
adds what is necessary to give to the in- 
telligence what is lacking after the eye | 
has rested upon a scene. One need not | 
go around the world in the body. Tue 
AMERICAN FARMER affords an oppor- 
tunity to wander all over the earth with 
the expenditure of but a few cents where, 
otherwise, hundreds, or rather thousands, 
of dollars would be required. 

The 320 views issued by Tue Amert- 





CAN FARMER iu parts of 16 each form 
of themselves a sort of history of the 
world upon which we live, at least of its 
modern history. ‘They are the best in 
existence. They form the material fora 
great volume, the ornament, as the edu- 
cator, in any home, which is unsurpassed 
in subject as in quality. THe AmeErr- 
CAN Farmer has improved an oppor- 
tunity and but transmits this opportunity 
to its readers. The advertisement found 
in another column explains all details. 

It is worth the time of any reader to 
study the advertisement mentioned, and 
to note just what it is to which this 
article refers. Newspapers have many 
methods which are common in attracting 
attention and readers. It sometimes 
happens that the newspaper, with its 
many advantages, may secure what 
would not be available to the ordinary 
business house. Such chance has oc- 
curred in this year of monetary de- 
pression and Tne AMERICAN FARMER 
ofiers it to its readers. It is something 
to be considered. The advertisement 
referred to tells just what it is, 





COMPLIMENTS. 


I have just read your paper, and am very 
much pleased with it. It is just the kind of 
a paper I want.—ALBERT A. LEWIs, Newark, 
N. J. 


I like the stand very much that Tue 
AMERICAN FARMER takes on the tariff ques- 
tion, and should like to see it circulate by 
thousands in this State—HvuGH CoUsLAY, 
Goldendale, Wash. 

I am glad to know that the wool growers 
and farmers have such a champion in THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. Its editorials have the 
true ring. ‘The Free Traders are smitten hip 
and thigh.—H. M. C., Edgewood, O. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER ought to go to 
every farmhouse in the United States, not 
only as a superior agricultural paper, but also 
as a champion of the rights of farmers. I 
wish it was a weekly, and would gladly pay 
the difference in cost. California is trembling 
for her interests, threatened by the Wilson 
BilL—L..V. CusHMAN, Newville, Cal. 

I gave your last copy yesterday to a neigh- 
bor, telling him that it was the best agri- 
cultural paper published, and that he would 
want it after reading it. This morning I 
asked him if he did not find it so. Without 
reply he put his hand in his pocket and pulled 
out 50 cents for me to send it to you for his 
subscription for a year.—P. H. Wart, Sandy 
Hill, N. ¥. 

I am 80 well pleased with the tariff policy 
of your paper that I made a little effort and 
raised two more subscribers for it. McCorkle 
and Aldersonism is growing rapidly in this 
section among the farmers, and if the Wilson 
Bill was put to a vote it would go down with 
@ sickening thud that could be heard beyond 
Washington. All your subscribers here are 
Democrats. Yours, for protection.—Joun J. 
JACOB, Clinton, O, 
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PERSONAL. 
_C. M. Wood, Troupsberg, Steuben Co. N 
Y., isa very successful raiser of ful| blooded 


Poland China pigs, and has a number of (hy 
for sale. Those wanting this kind of st. 
can rely on him. 


Mrs. Garnett, of Minshull, Vernon " 
Crewe, Cheshire, England, died recy ntly 
the great age of 105 years. Indisputable « 
dence of her birth is forthcoming. \J 
Garnett was a large farmer during her wir 
hood, and on her farm there is now Livi; 
laborer who has been working on | 
over 80 years, 


_—— 
———< 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS'S STAN 
TIONARY. Published by Fu: 
18 Astor Place, N. Y. Price, « ' 
full Russia (the regular binding « 
Morocco, #16; two volumes, ful) [:\,- 
full Morocco, $12. aie 





A W up 


The publication of this great work h: 
been anxiously expected by scholars. {, achers 
literary and scientific men, and the edi ited 
public generally, as it was ayti, ipated that it 
would be a book of immense value A lare 
corps of eminent literary men and scienti' 
have been engaged fora number of vex 
preparing the matter tor it, and it is said | 
over $1,000,000 have been expended. 
first of the two volumes shows that the 
sanguine expectations have been realized 
is a great monument of exact scholarship. and 
adds immensely to our knowledge of | 
wonderful language which is now the mr. 
of communication of more than 100,000). 
of the people of the world. It contains 
gether spelling, history, and definitio: 
280,000 words, where Stormonth has 
50,000; Worcester , 105,000; Webster, 125 
and Century, 225,000. Its distingnis 
features are: 

I. The etymology is placed after the | 
nition, 

II. In the definition of words the most « 
mon meaning is given first; that is, preti 
is given to the ‘‘order of usage’? over the | 
torical order so generally followed heret: 
in dictionary making. ~ 

III. The scientific alphabet, which | 
been prepared and recommended by 1 
American Philological Association, and ad 
ted by the American Spelling Reform Ass 
ation, is used in giving the pronunciation « 
words. 

IV. The quotations used to verify or illu-- 
trate the meanings of words are located; that 
is, not only in each instance is the name of 
the author given, but also the book and pi: 
and the edition from which the quotation has 
been taken is indicated. 

V. Disputed pronunciations and spellings 
are referred, under the direction of Prof. 
March, to a committee of 50 philologists in 
American, English, Canadian, Australian, 
and East Indian Universities, and repre- 
sentative professional writers and speakers in 
English. 

VI. If a word is pronounced variously, the 
first pronunciation given is the one pre- 
ferred by this work, and this is followed by 
the pronunciations preferred by other dic- 
tionaries. 

Vil. The pictorial illustrations are ao)! 
(nearly 5,000) made expressly for this wor! 
over 4,000 of these will be in wood, and so 
will be full page groups in colors, mac: 


is long 


the Messrs. Prang, and will be true works o! 
art. 

VIII. For the first time in a diction t 
serious attempt has been made to reduce toa 
system the compounding of word- 

IX. In its effort to help simplily the spel- 
ling of words this dictionary is conservative, 
and yet aggressively positive, along the lines 


of reform agreed upon almost unanimously 
by all the leading philologists of America and 
Fngland. 


X. Obsolete, foreign, dialectic, and slang 
words are given places only if likely to be 
sought for in a general English dictionary, 

Notes. 

The Overland Monthly for January, 1294, 

begins its 23d volume with a strong number. 


It opens with a pretty bit of verse by Charles 
Warren Stoddard, illustrated by Walter. 
Then follows an article by Milicent W. Shinn, 
Some Comments on Babies, full of amusing 
bits of child lore, and illustrated by a profuse 
display of striking child pictures, covering 
many types and many nationalities—such a 
‘**baby show ’’ as has never betore been given 
by any great magazine. Poems, sketches, 
stories, editorials, and reviews, all are tinged 
with the holiday sentiment, and all are of the 
Overland’s high grade. It is a number that 
ought to make regular readers for the year o! 
a very large proportion of those into whose 
hands it falls. The Overland is published by 
Overland Monthly Publishing Company, Ss: 
Francisco, and all Postmasters are authorized 
to take subscriptions. Three dollars a yea! 


There has not appeared in many a day so 
attractive a serial story as Capt. Charles King’s 
Cadet Days, which is running in Harpers 
Young People. All the trials and griets and 
sorrows and difliculties of a young cadet at 
West Point are brought out by the writer in 
a natural, entertaining way, which has a 
strong, moral lesson with it that cannot fail 
to have its effect. The present number of tle 
Harper’s Young People has a generous in- 


stalment of this story. Harper's Young 
People for Jan. 2 is the New Year's issue, wid 
contains the usual amount of attractive stories, 
together with a four-page cover, printed in 


colors. It contains articles by A. J. Kenealy, 
Sally Thornedike, Paul Hull, Richard Larry, 
Georgina Pell Curtis, and the Round Ta!i'e 
supplement. 


One of the daintiest of the New Year calen- 
dars is that issued by the proprietors of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, It will fully satisty every ex- 
pectation as to beauty and utility. 
Sixteen’? is the head of a beautiful gir! 
lovely picture being lithographed in man 
delicate colors. The pad harmonizes wit! | 
exquisitive array of color above, while | 
dates are easily read. Hood’s Calendar | 
be obtained of your druggist or by sending 
cents in stamps for one or 10 cents for two, t 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis's recent jouiney 
to the cities of the Mediterranean has borne 
fruit in an international story of New ) 
and Tangiers, in which three American | 
are set against a background of Arabs an 
forced residents of northern Atrica, The | 
is in two chapters, and will be publish! 
with illustrations in the May Harper's Mov 
zine. A short Van Bibber sketch by % 
Davis, called An Anonymous Letter, will a) 
pear in the February Harper's. 


“Sweet 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1894 isa thing 
of beauty, with its artistic lithographed cov 
and brilliant plates of fruit, flowers, and vere 


tables. The contents bear out the hopes 
raised by the finely tinted illustrations. | 
has 175 pages of catalog of interesting novels 


with muc'i 


and well tested old favorites, 
valuable information concerning each of th 
It is published by the well-kuown seed fi!) 
of W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, | « 


Vick’s Floral Guide for 1894.—Jas. \ich 4 
Sons, Rochester, N. Y., comes out wit! 
beautiful, gold, green, and gray cover. ' 
mented with life size pictures of Vick’s \vv 
White Branching Astor on the front, | 
Variegated Hop on the back. Other pict! 
of artistic merit embellish the 112 pages ¥ 
reading matter betwean the covers. 


A. A. Marks & Co., 701 Broadway, N. ) 
the leading manufacturers of artificial lin 
in the world, received the highest awiar 
the World’s Fair for that class of produc ; 
They have issued a very handsome !\"' 
pamphlet telling of their great victory, © 
giving many interesting particulars regarcins 
their goods. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science: f 
Health. An illustrated journal of hum 
nature. Pubdtished by the Fowler & Wels 
Company, N. ¥. Price, 16 cents. 
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“yoRTHERN MISSISSIPP. 





A Country Where Farming is 
Profitable 





OU PUBLISHED in your 
Dec. 1 copy a portion of a 
letter from me about this 
country. I have had so 
niries from ‘your many readers, 
ava clear to California, inelud- 
» Northwest that in justice to 
must ask you to publish a de- 

of north Mississippi. 

«the most delightful climate 
your round. It does not get 

~ in June and July as it does 
Iilinois, and in Winter the 
rarely falls to 20 above zero. 
evevtient; no malaria and po 

-. caused by any conditions 

try. Next, we have fine 

— ntvof it. An artesian well 
» yenebed here at about 350 to 400 

dye 890 to $100. Our artesian 

- - pure freestone. Our wells and 

ave lime water, as this whole 

lerlaid with blue limestone 

iY to 20 feet under the sur- 
m 10 to 20 feet thick. 

. js our County,and Tupelo 
‘Tupelo is 105 miles 

Memphis, on the Kansas 

( ham Railrvad, and 220 
t Cairo, Lil, on the Mobile 

We can grow all the 
all the grasses All 
the very best here. One | 

trom Ohio planted nine | 

lrish potatoes the past | 

=| ipped two carloads to | 

( (), and received over $1,000 | 

ind commission was paid, | 

a ch small potatoes to plant 

Lda cond crop. Our country is 

und :, the upland soil mostly 

a good stiff yellow clay sub- 
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sil. Along our creeks we have large 
bod t level land, mostly sandy loam, 
or made land, fine for corn and hay. 
We are not bothered with any trouble- 


sone insects; make two crops of Irish 
potatoes In one season and have no bugs 
to tight. | have grown eucumbers, 
watermelons and canteloupes three years, 
alii not been bothered with the 
Bliipeuk Huy 


| schools, good society and sociable people. 





For hows, sheep, cattle, and all kinds 
of stock and poultry there is no better 

We have no cyclones. The 
| is easily restored and responds 
srs better than any land I have 
n; with diversified and intense 
arming this would be the finest country 
in America. The one crop, or all cotton 
system, is What has caused the depreci- 
alion in lands. The land has been run 
in cotton until it fails to make one-half 
what it once did, and since the price has 
yone so low, the farmers here that have 
not mortgaged to the merchant and lost 
their farms are almost giving away im- 
proved farms and going to Texas, where 

v hope to raise big crops of cotton. 


liundveds of improved farms can be 
iought close to a railroad station at less 
t (he improvements are worth. A 
y owned by merchants can be 
I isy terms, 
\\ 


ul, free schoois, good 

wid good, moral people, and 

north Mississippi. Anyone 

"a ve any political or religious 

ises, and not be molested. 

« about three times as many 

Whites egroes in this section. Taxes 
aie $1.10 cents on $100. 

timber is mostly oak, ash, hickory, 

and 


( 
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po gum. Lumber is plenty 
and cheap. We have the no-fence law 
here. Every farmer must fence up bis 


but his crop needs no fence. 

[his ts a fine fruit country. Fruit 
carly, and there is a fine market 
There are plenty of stores, and 
can be bought as cheap as any- 
« by vetail, This seetion offers fine 
vytunities for farmers, fruit, and 

ik growers, and stock raisers. 
| have tried to give a fair description 
o! Un= country. I have not an acre of 
land fos I made on the poorest 
and here the past season $200 per acre 
ou tomatoes by using $7 worth of 
lertilizer to the acre. I cleared $900 
“» acres of strawberries without any 
fertilizer, and the land is improving 
rapidly. If any of your many readers 
hould come to see this country, they 
will find me five miles south of Tupelo, 
half iuile from Verona depot, and I will 
try to make anyone feel at home that 


il call on me—W. R. Rea, Verona, 


whei 


sale. 
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An Iowa Man's Ideas. 


hovron AMERICAN Farmer: We 
lurtuers seem to be particularly fortu- 
vale?) in having the only reformer in 
the Cabinet at the head of the Agri- 

‘ural Department. In fact, he is at- 
acting such notice by his way of re- 

‘ining that he is apt to be transferred 
‘© another department. We farmers 
hope that he will take his reform with 
bil and use them on other departments 
o! the Government. We think they 
need it just as bad as we do. The 
‘armers can thank the Postoffice Depart- 
‘uent, too, for abandoning the attempt to 
“lopt rural free mail delivery. is 
should have been tried in different ways 
aud in different places until it had proven 
& success, At least, some change should 
be made in the Postoffice. I have to go 
12 miles for my mail and pay $2 box 
rent per year, and people living over 
one-third as far from the same office get 
‘heir mail delivered at their door every 
“ay free of all cost. I live twice as far 





‘tom the office and have to go clear 
—— to get my mail, and pay a ig rent 
ORI( 


les. Here i8 a place for the re- 
lormers to get in some real good work, 
but we do not hear the least whisper of 
them doing anything. Why not have a 
‘ree inail department to work up this 

‘tion’?——Wa. M, Coucn, Sioux City, 


|as high as 30 tons per acre. 
fornia, the farmers are paid only $4.50 | 


per ton. In Utah the farmer receives | an excellent stand and grew nine inches | the famous nickel mimes that took the 
$5 per ton, regardless of the sugar con- | : 
Beets in Utah also contain more sacha- | 
rinity than in California, often going as | 
high as 174 percent. Besides this high | 
price for beets received, the factory gives succeeding Winter, except the white 
a prize of $150 to every farmer culti- | sweet clover. 
| vating 10 acres of beets polarizing 15 | beleived to be an almost worthless weed, 
per cent.; also prizes for the best 10, 5, | except for honey food. Stock will hardly 
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A FINE CLIMATE. 


Pleasant Homes Obtainable in Kansas. 


Eprror American Farmer: Allow 
me asmall space in your valuable and 
interesting journal to gay a few words in 
praise of this County as a home for old 
people and invalids. The temperature 
has remained at 60° and often at 70° so 
far to date. When the wind blows from 
the north for a day or so it is cold, but 
soon changes. e have a little snow 
occasionally, which soon melts, and is 
rarely more than two'to three inches. 
Stock run out all the year, and little 
shelter is needed. Land is cheap, owing 
to the vast number of people who left for 
Oklahoma and the Cherokee Strip. 
Farms were mortgaged to start in the 
new country, and now these farms are 
for sale by the loan companies for what 
the mortgages were given. There are 
many farms near good towns that can be 
bought on easy payments of $130 cash, 
balance instalments. Small farms of 40 
to 80 acres improved and fenced, with 
plenty of timber (hard wood) for fuel 
and fencing, can be had at from $200 to 
$600. 

This town is mostly composed of old 
soldiers. They have a prosperous Post, 
G. A. R., and Relief Corps. Good soft 





| conditions of soil and climate are so ex- 





water is everywhere abundant, good 


There is an excellent opening for a fur- 
niture store, a hardware store, and car- 
riage shop and a second hand store. 
Soldiers of the late war can buy homes 


|of from two to six acres improved for 


$150 to $600, and rich garden land of a 
dark sandy loam on easy terms in the 
town. 

Our little city lies on the north side 
of Caney River and contains 1,000 souls. 
line fish can be had at any time from 
the river. 

Any further information cheerfully 
given by addressing with stamp.—F. F. 
Avkixson, Box 224, Sedan, Chautauqua 
Co., Kansas. 

Sugar Beets in Utah. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: My at- 
tention has been drawn to an article on 
sugar in your issue of Dec. 15, in which 
you draw attention to the “enormous 
crops of beets” in California, where a 
gentleman on part of his land raising 27 
tons to the acre, and on his 30 acres an 
average of 17 tons. 

I desire to say that Utah caps ali beet 
productions in the United States. In 
Lehi, this Territory, there are fully 20 
people whose entire crop will average 25 








tons per acre; there are several whose 
crop will average 27 tons per acre, and 
In Cali- 


tent, the factory taking all the risks. 


and 24 acres of beets. A farmer who 


| makes beet culture a specialty thinks he | 


must certainly receive $100 per acre, 
and some $150, and as the culture of 
the beets become better understood, 
anticipate a still greater reward for their 
labors. We are justly proud of our 
sugar factory in Utah. The product 
has proven superior to any on the 
market. 

The factory was erected in 1890 and 
started to operate in 1891, running only 
53 days, and making but 12,000 sacks 
of sugar. In 1892 they made only 
15,000 sacks of sugar. In 1893 the 
factory was started Sept. 19 and closed 
Dec. 22, and the output has been 37,000 
sacks, or 3,700,000 pounds of refined 
sugar, which is all consumed in Utah, 
lowering the price of this most necessary 
article 50 cents a sack. The beet pulp 
is sold to the farmers for 50 cents per 
ton. 

We are justly proud of our great in- 
dustry, and were it not for the fact that 
the Wilson Bill threatens to destroy not 
only the sugar industry, but every in- 
dustry in which the farmer is interested, 
Utah would have other similar factories 
established, for almost every valley in 
Utah possesses the essentials for the pro- 
duction of sygar beets—CHARLES 
Crane, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Pits 


The Silo in Tennessee. 

Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I read 
in the last issue of your paper an article 
on “Silos and Ensilage,” as regards silo- 
ing in the North. I have heard of few 
silos in the South, which is probably due 
to the people thinking that the warm 
climate and sudden changes would not 
admit of successful siloing. I have had 
very good success with my silo here in 
East ‘Tennessee, where the weather is very 
changeable. I built my silo of chestnut- 
oak lumber 1 x 2} inches, well matched. 
It was put on groove up, and tar poured 
in the groove. This done I begun put- 
ting in my silage, which was half corn 
tops, and was put in with the E. W. 
Ross machinery. This machinery did 
good service, and I can safely reeommend 
it. 

The corn was cut one inch long and 
put in without tramping, which is the 





inch next year, believing that the 
stock will eat it cleaner. On opening 
the silo Dec. 1 there was found to be 
three inches on top and three or four 
inches next the wall molded. We began 
feeding to the horses, sheep, and cows 


sheep, consisting of 41 head only, have 
been kept in a thriving condition on two 
and a half bushels per day, with very 
short pastu 


would otherwise be lost. 
I hope 
benefit to 





Wa, 


Coulterville, Tenn. 








better way. I aim to cut the corn half 


with very good results. My flock of 


rage. . . 
Ore great thing about the silo is that 
it saves a great amount of food that 


my experience will be of 
both those that have been 
thinking on the subject and to those 
that have not—W. E. McDowa.p, 


Grasses for Arid Lands. 

we AMERICAN Farmer: I want to 

ow about grains, grasses, vege- 
tables for lands; which are best for 
drouths and dry land. But will you also 
State in THE AMERICAN FARMER the amount 
of seed required per acre of each kind, how 
long it takes them to mature, and how early 
and how late in season it will do to sow them, 
Say, on the 40th degree of latitude, and very 
much oblige your readers.—A. J. CRoPsEY, 
Ogden, Utah. 

It is rather delicate business giving 
advice in regard to a country where the 


ceptional asin Utah. Our correspondent 
also fails to describe his kind of land. 
At first thought we should say that if 
his land is loose and sandy to a con- 
siderable- depth to try alfalfa by all 
means. It has been successfully grown 
in the East farther north than the 40th 
degree, though it Winter-killed in Ver- 
mont. On the other hand, it has been 
quite successful in New York and Minne- 
sota north of 40 degrees. It can be 
grown on clay if care is used at the be- 
guining to get a good stand. In the 
colder countries it should be planted in 
the Spring, so as to get as much strength 
as possible to resist Winter. In Wy- 
oming alfalfa does not do well at a 
higher elevation than 7,000 feet, though 
in some sheltered localities at that hight 
it flourished and produced two crops a 
season. It requires considerable moisture 
tu start it well, but when it once gets a 
good hold it will live through drouths 
that kill almost everything else. San- 
foin is like alfalfa in many respects, and 
superior to it in many. It would be 
well for our correspondent to give it a 
trial in a small way. 

A series of experiments have been 
going on at Laramie, Wyo., which is 
near the latitude of Ogden, to determine 
the best forage plants for arid land, which 
cannot be irrigated. It has been found 
that plowing three and six inches deep 
gives better results than deeper plowing. 
Sowing with a press drill gave better re- 
sults than sowing broadcast and harrow- 
ing. 

Twenty varieties of grass and forage 
plants were tested. Northern blue grass, 
Switch grass, Northern hair grass, Alfalfa, 
Orchard grass, and Scarlet clover all 
came up well, but were killed in June 
by drouth; Northern Lupin, Kidney, 
Vetch, Burnet and Alsike made a good 
stand, but, grew thin; Jerusalem corn 
and Indian millet madea good stand, 
but were killed by August frost; San- 
foin made a fair stand and grew four 
inches high; Wild Chess made a good 
stand and grew five inches; Fescue grass, 
good stand, grew seven inches high and 


There Are Better Places in 





such wonders done, is a red “ muck” or 





headed ; Galega Officinalis made an ex- 
cellent stand and blossomed when 10 
inches high; White Sweet Clover made | 


high; tall Fescue, excellent stand, five | 
inches, and remained ever green. Eng- 
lish rye grass grew six inches high and | 
formed a matted sod, producing good 
pasture. These all died out during the 


This latter, however, is 


eat it, and it gives much trouble when it 
once gets a foothold. The Wyoming 
Experiment Station has high hopes of 
such native grasses as Gramma, Awnless, 
Brome, and Red Fescue becoming of 
great forage value for the arid regions. 
Johnson grass, a large, coarse varicty, is | 
believed to offer promise of value on soils 
where finer grasses will not grow. 

We should say to our correspondent 
to make a strong effort:-to grow alfalfa. 
If he can succeed in this, it is the best 
thing he can do. In Wyoming 24 
pounds of seed are sown to the acre. It 
is recommended to sow oats with the 
seed, which will shade and protect the 
young plants—EpiroR AMERICAN 
FARMER. 








The Canadian Thistle. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: I see 
in a late issue of your paper a corre- 
spondent is very much perplexed at the 
spreading of this thistle, and seems dis- 
posed to invoke the aid of Congress to 
exterminate the invader. Another pro- 
poses to attack him by a moonlight 
rout; but still the emblem of Scotland 
says: “ Wha daur meddle me.” 

If we examine the plant, the way it 
is protected, and the way the seeds are 
furnished with wings, so it can be car- 
ried by the wind any distance and in 
any direction, surely shows that it was 
designed for some wise purpose and use. 
But to exterminate him there is only 
one way. The thistle is a biennial ; that 
means seed sown makes a plant the first 
year, and the second year it blooms, 
seeds, and dies. Now follow it up the 
second year all the time when it starts 
growing till it is in full bloom and cut 
it down. So the seeds cannot mature, 
then that is the end of it. This would 
take two, three or four years to exter- 
minate it: It would, however, want to 
be a united effort, for if one farm, one 
County, or even one State allowed it it 
would reseed for hundreds of miles in 
all directions. It is even plentiful down 
here in southwest Tennessee.—JamEs 
SrewArt, Memphis, Tenn. 








Who will Answer. 


Eprror American Farmer: I would 
be giad if some one would give us a few 
points on tomato culture in southwestern 
Ohio. Our svil here is a heavy clay 
made up of drift, and has been sown 
very much to hay, wheat, and corn.— 
Frank Rapp, Monterey, Ohio. 





The Crip 
Attacks most readily people whose health-tone 
is low because of over-work, mental strain, ex- 
posure, colds, etc. To prevent the Grip, take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which makes the blood pure 
and keeps up the health-tone so that the system 


throws off attacks of the Grip, Diphtheria, Ty- 
phoid Fever, Pneumonia and other diseases. 


Hood’s ==. Cures 








A CONTRADICTION. 


—_——_e —___—_ 


Oregon Thati Youcalla. 


ee 


SSQHERE “APPEARED IN 
BN) yourissue of Dec. 1 a long 
Saw communication from You- 
\ calla that would lead a 
SY person tmacquainted with 

the céWftry to think that it 
was the only place in southern Oregon 
worth living in. Now, let me say that 
the soil in Youcalla, where there has been 


clay, and there is. no more of a valley 
there than on any other small creek in 
a hilly country. The valley is about 
one-half to three-quarters of a mile wide ; 
besides this, there are a great many mis- 
leading statements in that letter. The 
writer is a real estate agent, and has 
drawn on his imagination very heavily. 
I believe in telling the truth, “though 
the heavens fall.” It would be well for 
anyone wanting information about that 
country to get it from reliable sources. 

The southern part of Douglas County 
is much better than the northern, not 
only in climate, being two weeks earlier, 
but in soil, mineral deposits, manufactur- 
ing industries, and agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

This section of country produces the 
bulk of the fruit crop of the country. 
The town of Myrtle Creek has only 200 
population, but it is no mushroom growth. 
Some of the most influential and wealthy 
citizens of the country reside here. We 
have three churches, a good commodious 
two-story schoolhouse, and our school 
now contains 79 pupils, with two teachers. 
We have one of the best flouring mills 
in the country, and large sorghum sirup 
works will be erected the coming Spring. 
We have several bearing fig trees grow- 
ing in town; also an orange tree 10 years 
old. Corn yields as much as 50 bushels, 
shelled, per acre. 

The average yield of wheat is 30 
bushels. This is a hilly country, but the 
hills form excellent pasturage the year 
round, Our largest valley near town is 
two miles wide and six long, and is com- 
posed of the finest river bottom land. 
The town is situated near the confluence 
of Myrtle Creek with the Umpqua River. 

Fourteen miles up;Myrtle Creek are 
situated the Myrtle Greek gold mines, 
where considerable work is being done 
at present. Two tiles below town, on the 
Umpqua River, isa large gravel bar that is 
full of gold, and a steaun bydraulic pump 
will be put to work on it in less than 30 
day. ‘Ten miles from here are located 


first premium at the World’s Fair. We 
are surrounded by mines, and have a 
rich agricultural and ‘stock country be- 
sides, 

We have no sticky muck like there is 
to be found in, the north end of the 
country, and we havé plenty of fruit to 
ship—200,000 podtids this year, and 
tere will be over half a million pounds 
shipped from this place next year. 

Hops do well here, all kinds of vege- 
tables, hogs and poultry. There is a good 
opening for a dairy or a creamery. 

Land sells from $6.50 to $100 per 
acre, according to location and quantity 
wanted: but I want to say one thing 
most emphatically, that Government land 
is very scarce and of very poor quality. 

No men should think of coming to 
this country with the intention of finding 
a niece piece of land subject to home- 
stead entry. This country has been set- 
tled for 40 years, and all the good pieces 
of land taken long years ago. 

Considerable small game abounds near 
town, and back near the mountains bear, 
deer and other animals become more or 
less plentiful. The small streams are 
well stocked with trout, and an occasional 
salmon gets over the dam at Roseburg 
and finds its way up them, to become the 
prey of some of the ranchers living near, 

The weather has been very mild so far 
this Winter; we have had but two nights 
on which ice formed, and it was only as 
thick as window glass. 

I do not ask you to come to this 
country, but if you do, you will find it 
justas I represent it to be—W. T. Foo.x, 
Myrtle Creek, Oreg. 





“TOBACCO AS A FRIEND ”(?). 


Some Strong and Adverse Opinions 
Concerning its Use. 


Eprror American Farmer: I was 
somewhat surprised to see some time ago 
an article with the heading “ Tobacco as 
a Friend” in your paper. 

The first sentence asks “ What could 
we do without tobacco?” 

My answer is, we could do a great 
deal more without it than with it. The 
world would have been much better off 
to-day had it not been for the degrading, 
demoralizing, and,brutalizing etiects of 
tobacco. 

The author of the article seems to 
think that “tobacco! prevents a good 
deal of mischief.) Well I don’t know 
about that, but I do know that it does a 
great deal more mischief than it prevents. 
For proof of this‘took at the thousands 
of young men of 20 ito 25 years of age 
who are for all practical purposes older 
than they should be at 40 or 50. 

Young men are to’ be seen in almost 
every city, town; dnt village of our land, 
who commenced: using tobacco in early 
life, that are dwarfed in body or mind; 
perbaps both. 

Your correspondent says further: 
“Satan finds some mischief for idle 
hands to do;” but a man is not idle when 
he has a pipe in his mouth. No he is 
not idle, but he is worse than idle. He 
is practicing a habit that destroys his 
will power, and thus many bad and 
wicked things are done by him that, had 
he the will to say no, would never have 
been done; he is injuring himself 
physically as well as mentally and 


teaching ‘others a habit which tends to 
draw the people of all civilized nations 
down toa level with the savages with 
whom it originated. 

Another statement I want to notice is 
“Man don’t plan murder when he has a 
good smoke with a pipe.” Perhaps not, 
but tobacco in its different forms kills 
more people than all the men who plan 
murder. 

In closing, I will say that if I am 
wrong and Mr. Tefft is right, I want to 
be convinced of it. If, as he seems to 
think, tobacco is an aid to good thinking, 
I want to use it, for I am going to school 
and have some pretty good thinking to 
do.— Eb. CLark, ‘Woodville, Ala. 


PETITIONS AND BILLS. 


Introduced in Both Houses of Congress 
for the Interest of Agriculture. 


Senate. 
WEDNESDAY, JAN. 3. 
Mr. Davis presented a memorial of the 
Board of Trade of Duluth, Minn., against a 
i in the present duty on barley and flax- 





The Senate received a message from the 
House announcing that a bill had been passed 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
permit the owners of cattle and horses trans- 
porting them into Mexico, to reimport same 
into the United States at any time before the 
the Ist of May, 1894, and for other purposes, 
for which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

Petitions for a duty of 35 per cent. on all 
unstemmed leaf tobacco: 

By Mr. Peffer: From Joseph Triollet and 
two others of Great Bend, John E. Semple 
and other manufacturers of Reman, and eight 
of Humbolt, Kan. 

By Mr. Wilson: From Frederick Scott and 
17 other manufacturers, W Klotz and six 
others of Columbus City, Iowa. 

By Mr. Stockbridge: From C. R. Robinson 
and others of Grand Rapids, Joseph Kirster 
and others of Mannistee, Rybold Clausen and 
others of Cadillac, John Smith and others of 
Bay City, Alfred Johnson and others of 
Traverse City, all of Michigan. 

By Mr. Manderson: From manufacturers of 
Lincoln, Omaha, Seward, Hastings, Tecum- 
seh, Osceola, and Hooper, all in the State of 
Nebraska. 

By Mr. Davis: From cigar manafacturers 
of Minnesota. 

By Mr. Allen: From cigar manufacturers 
of Omaha, South Omaha, Fremont, Beatrice, 
McCook, O'Neill, Falls City, Plattsmouth, 
Fairfield, Holdredge, and Superior, all in Ne- 
braska. 

THURSDAY, JAN. 4. 


By Mr. Stewart: From wool growers of 
Nevada, Eastern Oregon, and Idaho, against 
any change in the tariff on wools and woolen 


By Mr. White, of California: From citizens 
of Santa Cruz and Monterey Counties, against 
a repeal of the present bounty of two per cent. 
per pound on sugar made from beets, sorghum, 
or sugar cane in the United States. 

By Mr. Hill: From farmers of Suffolk 

County, N. Y., for the retention of the present 
duty of 25 cents per bushel on potatoes. 
By Mr. Mitchell: From the Board of Trade 
of Eugene, Oreg., against reduction of tariff 
on wool, lumber, prunes, hops, and other 
agricultural products. 


House. 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 3. 

By Mr. Baldwin: From the citizens of 
Duluth, against reduction of import duties on 
barley and its products. Also, from farmers 
of Minnesota and North and South Dakota, 
against the reduction of duties on foreign 
barley and flaxseed. 

By Mr. Sperry: From farmers of East 
Windsor, Conn., against the passage of the 
Wilson Tariff Bill. Also, five petitions from 
growersof leaf tobacco of Wethersfield, Conn., 
and of 45 growers of leaf tobaceo of Hartford 
County, against the passage of the same. 
Also, trom 23 farmers of Windsor, Conn., to 
the same effect. 

THURSDAY, JAN. 4. 


By Mr. McNagny: From Kessler Bro. and 
12 others of Auburn, Ind., for the reduction 
of duties on uustemmed tobacco. Also, of L. 
C. Eckert andi3 others of Fort Wayne, for 
a like reduction, 

By Mr. Pickler: From G, H. Ferguson and 
30 others of Bryant, 8. D., asking fora re- 
duction of tariff on barley. 

By Mr. Sperry: From growers and others 
in Suffield, Bloomfield, East Granby, Conn., 
against any change in the present duty on 
cigars and tobacco, 

By Mr. Updegraf: From O. J. Babcock and 
othersof McIntire. Also, of Rufus Kinsley and 
others of Monona, Iowa, for a retention of 
the present duty on barley. 

FRIDAY, JAN. 5. 


By Mr. Covert: From J. F. Reeve and 
others of Suffolk County, N. Y., relative to 
duty on potatoes. 

By Mr. Ellis: From wool growers of Crook 
County, Oreg., against any reduction of duty 
on wool. Also from 21 wool growers and 
citizens of Princeville, against the same. 

By Mr. Epes: From farmers of Mecklen- 
burg County, Va., against a reduction of duty 
on cigarets. 

By Mr. Hooker: From 38 farmers and citi- 
zens of Chatauqua County, N. Y., against the 
Wilson Bill. Also from 109 farmers of Catta- 
raugua County, N. Y., against the same. 

By Mr. Powers: From farmers of Pownal, 
Vt., against the Wilson Bill. 

By Mr. Sipe: From producers and farmers 
of Washington County and Pittshurg, against 
the Wilson Bill, which places oil on the free 
list. 

By Mr. Shaw: From farmers and producers 
of harley of ‘l'rempealo County, Wis., against 
reduction of duty on barley. 

By Mr. Sweet: From wool growers of 
Idaho, against free wool. 

; TUESDAY, JAN, 9. 

By Mr. Russell: From convention of 8,000 
farmers of Hartford County, Coun., against 
tobacco reduction. 

By Mr. Wright: From growers of Albany 
Township, Bradford County, and others of 
Canton, Pa., against the same. 

WEDNESDAY, JAN. 10. 

By Mr. Loud: From 5,000 vineyardists 

relative to wire in the Wilson Bill. 





Only a Step 


from Weak Lungs to Con-« 
sumption. from Depleted 
Blood to Anzemia, from Dis=< 
eased Blood to Scrofula,from 
Loss of Flesh to Illness. 


; Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
prevents this step from being 
taken and restores Health. 
Physicians, the world over, en= 
dorse it. 








~Hood’s Pills are hand made, and perfect in 





proportion and appearance. 25c. per box. 
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morally; he is poisoning the air which 
other people have to breathe; he is 
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Don't be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N, ¥. All Droggists, 


By Mr. Sperry: From farmers of Hartford 


County, South Windsor, and other plaees in 
Connecticut against the Wilson Bill. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 11. 


By Mr. Hooker: From 35 farmers of Catta- 

= County, N. Y., against the Wilson 
ill. 

By Mr. Loudenslager: From the Phila- 

delphia Board of Trade, against the same. 

By Mr. O'Neil: From Boston Fruit and 

Produce Exchange for completion of Harbor 

of Refuge at Cape Ann, Mass. 

By Mr. Robinson: From Philadelphia 

Board of Trade against the Wilson Bill. 

By Mr. Russell: From farmers of West- 

chester, Conn., against tobacco schedule of 

Wilson Bill. 

By Mr. Sperry: From farmers, growers of 

cigar leaf tobacco, against duty of foreign 

wrappers. 

By Mr. Wright: From farmers of Bradford 

County, Pa., against reduction of duty of 

leaf tobacce. 


SECRETARY MORTON EXPLAINS. 


How He Regards Appropriations for 
Experiment Stations. 


Secretary Morton has expressed himself to 
the press as having been misunderstood in 
regard to appropriations for experiment 
stations. He reiterated the statement of his 
position in the matter, but added with 
emphasis: “I want it distinctly understood 
that I do not offer this statement as a defense 
—for I have nothing to defend—but merely 
to explain my position, a position which it 
seems to me should never have been mis- 
understood.’’ 

**T have taken the same course in this re- 
spect as was adopted by my predecessor, Gen. 
Rusk, and, as 1 understand from George Wil- 
liam Hill, Chief of the Division of Records 
and Editing, to whom Secretary Rusk ex- 
pressed himself on the subject, on precisely 
the same grounds. Reading the sixth page 
of my report to the President shows clearly 
what the grounds for my actionare.”’ * * * 

‘*On page 15 of my report I give a de- 
tailed comparative statement of the appro- 
priation and estimate for 1894 and 1895, re- 
spectively, and by the omission of the sum of 
$745,000 for experiment stations from the De- 
partment estimates and the additions thereto 
of $25,000 for the office of experiment stations, 





current year’s appropriation of nearly $1,100,- 
000 is shown, but I have taken pains in that 
statement to deduct $720,000 from that total, 
with the explanation in plain type that it isa 
sum improperly included in the appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture, and to 
claim credit only for the net decrease thus 
shown—$369, 656. 

‘“*The fact is plain,’’ continued the Secre- 
tary, ‘‘to anyone who will take the pains to 
review the only official utterances I have ex- 
pressed on the subject that no suggestion for 
the abolition of the State stations was sug- 
gested by me. The inclusion in my estimate 
of the sum of $25,000 for that division of the 
Department work known as the Oflice of Ex- 
periment Stations indicates that I do not ex- 
pect the work of that division to cease, al- 
though it is perfectly well understood that it 
is maintained as the connecting link between 
the Department and the State stations and 
for the special benefit of the latter. 





GROP REPORT 


Of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


FINAL ESTIMATES. 
Corn.—The area devoted to corn as esti- 


over that of 1892 of 1,409,807 acres, and is 
less by 40,737 acres than the census crop of 
1x89. The aggregate estimate for the year is 
72,036,465 acres, or 1,493,008 acres above the 
average for the 10 years 1880 to 1889, and 
897,514 acres below the average acreage of the 
three years 1890-1892, which included the un- 
usually large area of 76,204,515 acres in 
1891. 

Wheat.—As the reported condition of this 
crop from month to month during the entire 
season indicated in advance, the crop har- 
vested in 1893 was one of diminished yield. 
Further investigations, while resulting in a 
slight increase in the average yield per acre, 
have substantially confirmed the correctness 
ot the October returns. 
harvested is estimated at 34,629,418 acres, as 


about 3,925,000 acres. This is the lowest 
average estimate of acreage in the 14 years 
from 1880 inclusive, except that of 1885, and 
but 440,000 acres more than for that year. It 
is less by 2,649,744 acres than the average of 
the peried 1880 to 1889, and 3,556,742 acres 
less than the average of the three preceding 
years, 1880 to 1892. This diminution in the 
breadth was in part due to abandonment and 
a devotion to other crops of part of the acre- 
age sown, because of the unfavorable Winter 
and the dry Summer season. The reduction 
of area was greatest in such surplus Winter 
wheat States as lLllinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
and California, and the range of decrease in 
the Spring wheat States of North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota was from 5 to 10 per 
cent. It was also, to some extent, an effect of 
low prices. 

The total product as estimated amounts to 
396,131,725 measured bushels, which is about 
3,000,000 bushels less than the crop of 1890, 
215,648,275 less than the crop of 1891, and 
119,817,275 less than that of 1892. ‘This ag- 
gregate production falls below the average for 
the 10 years 1880 to 1889 to the amount of 
53,563,634 bushels, and is 84,648,956 bushels 
less than the average crop for the four years 
1890 to 1893. 

Notwithstanding this remarkable falling off 
in the total product, there has been a fall in 
the price per bushel, so that the farm value 
ot the crop is estimated at the comparatively 
low amount of $213,171,381, which is believed 
to be the lowest recorded. The average farm 
price per bushel is estimated 53.8 cents, mak- 
ing an average farm value per acre to the cul- 
tivator of $6.16, which is $6.84 less than the 
average for the period 1870 to 1879, $3.81 less 
than the average fur the decade 1880-89, and 
$3.11 below the average forthe four years 
1890 to 1893, inclusive. 

The value of the wheat crop does not de- 
pend solely upon domestic supply and de- 
mand. It is largely influenced by the com- 
petition of the foreign product. Its price and 
value, if not wholly controlled, are materially 
affected by the world’s supply. 

Oats.—The estimated area under oats shows 
an increase of about 209,000 acres over the 
crop of 1892. No advantage, however, was 
obtained from the enlargement of the area, 
as the aggregate yield was 22,180,150 bushels 
less than that obtained from the crop of the 
previous year. The average yield to the acie 
was 23.4 bushels against 24.4 in 1892, and is 
about three bushels less per acre than the 
average yield for the 10 years, 1880 to 1889, 
and is‘slightly less‘than the average yield of 
the last four years, 1890 to 1893, inclusive. 
The farm value of the crop, $187,576,092, is 
$21,677,519 less than that of 1892, The 
average value per acre is $6.88, the lowest 
since 1889, and is $1.34 below that of the 
decade 1880 to 1889. 

Other Crops.—No estimate of acreage and 
production of rye, barley, buckwheat, po- 
tatoes, hay, and tobacco has been made by the 
Statistician since 1888. It has, therefore, 
been deemed advisable to make such an esti- 
mate for 1893, using as a basis for acreage the 
figures returned by the Eleventh nsus 
wherever they were available. Rye: The ag- 
gregate acreage under rye is estimated at 2,- 
038,485 acres, the total product at 26,555,446 
bushels, valued at $13,612,222. Barley: 
Acreage, 3,220,371 acres; product, 69,869,495 
bushels; value, $28,729,386. Buckwheat: 
Acreage, 815,614 acres; product, 12,132,311 
bushels; value, $7,074,450. Potatoes: Acre- 
age, 2,605,186 acres; product, 183,034,203 





bushels; value, $108,661,801. Hay: Acre- 
age, 49,613,469 acres; product, 65,766,158 


tons; value, $570,882,872. 
age, 
pounds; value, $39,155,442. 
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702,952 acres; produc 





Good Times Not Yet Over. 
Tommy—Come on out an’ play. 
Eddy—I can’t. 

Tommy—W hy not? 
Eddy—lI got some Christmas things 


wot I ain’t broke yet.— Chicago Record. 








a total decrease in my estimates from the | 





mated for the crop of 1893 makes an increase | 


The total breadth | 


against 38,554,430 in 1892—a falling off of | 
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{TOBACCO 
{TASTE 


cooD 


User says, “Oh, yes.” Think a me- 

P ment—first chew didn’t? ‘‘No, that’s 
so.” Made you sick? “Yes.” Your 
taste required educating, until the 
nervous system learned to like and 
took for its tobacco stimulant, Now 
chew or smoke ALL THE TIME, 


se haveto. if want to 
free Se nereees sysiom trom to- 
$ power use 


{NO-TO-BAC 
because it acts directly on the nerve 
, centres, destroying the nerve craving 
1 effects, builds up and improves the 
; entire nervous system. Makes WEAK 
MEN STRONG. Many report a gain of 
ten pounds inten days. You run no 
physical or financial risk--NO-TO-BAC 
sold under , 
: 


4 
4 
( 
$OUR GUARANTEE 
SHOU MCT sa, te 
or money refunded. We 
don’tclaimto cure every- 
one, butthe percentage Is 


will of 
occasional failure, than 
his mon oir save FAITH 

you oO 
A is to you” 
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To-Bac, you will thet tho 


WORTH ITS 
| WEIGHT IN COLD. 
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. 
{ 
4 
we ; 
¢¢ GUARANTEE, 
, 
4 
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, Book called “Don't Tobacco 
‘o Spit and 

1 Smoke Your Life Away,” mailed Mor the 9 
4 asking. Buy No-To-Bac from d ist or 
4 mailed for price. AddressThe8T ING 
r R » Chicago 45 olph § 
p 8t.; New York Office, 10 Spruce Bt.; 

ratory, Lndiana Mineral Springs, Ind. 
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THE Owen Enecrric Bent 


AND APPLIANCES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 








CURE TONE 
MANY UP THE 
DISEASES SYSTEM 
WHEN AND 
ALL RESTOR 
OTHER LosT 
REMEDIES VIGOR. 
FAIL. TRY 
GET ONE. = = ONE. 
(Traps Mark.] 
DR. A. OWEN. 











A GENUINE CURRENT OF ELECTRICITY 
Is generated ina battery on the Belt, and can be 
supplied to any part ofthe body. Thecurrent can 
be made mild or strong as the case may require, 
and is absolutely under control of the wearer st 
all times, 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest information regarding the cure 
of Acute, Chronic, and Nervous Diseases, Sworn 
Testimonials with portraits of people who bave 
been cured, Price Lists and Cuts of Belts and 
Appliances, and how to order, published in Eng 
lish, German, Swedish, and Norwegian Languages, 
This Catalogue will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of six cents postage. 


THE OWEN 
Eleetrie Belt and Appliance Co. 


Main Office and Only Factory, 


“THE OWEN ELECTRIC BEL? BUILDING. 


201-211 STATE sT., CHICAGO, ILL, 
‘The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 
in the Worid. 
When visiting the Worid's Fair do not fail to see 
Dr. A. Owen's Exhibit in the Electricity Building, 
Section U, Space |. 


When writing mention this paper. 
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THE 
GREAT 


Southwest 


SYSTEM. 
Connecting the Commercial Centers and rich 
farms of 
MISSOURI, 


The Broad Corn and Wheat Fields and 
Thriving Towns of 
SAS 





’ 
The Fertile River Valleys and Trade Centers of 
NEBRASKA, 

The Grand, Picturesque and Enchanting Scen- 
ery, and the Famons Mining Districts of 
COLOR ‘ 

Tbe Agricultural, Fruit, Mineral and Timber 

_ . ands, and Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKA ® 
The Beautiful Rolling Prairies and Woodlands 


of the 
INDIAN TERRITORY, 
The Sugar Plantations of 
LOUISIANA, 
The Cotton and Grain Fields, the Cattle Ranges 
and Winter Resorts of 


Historical and Beenio 
OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 
And forms with its Connections the Popular 
Winter Route to 
ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 
Por full descriptive and illustrated pamphlets of 


any of the above States, or Hot Sprin, rk., San 
an and Mexico, address’ Company's 


tonio, Texas, 
nts, or 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gon'l Passenger & Ticket Agent, ST. LOUIS, MQ, 


—— ee 


A FORTUNE FOR SOMEONE. 


T have a fine 160acre claim in the Sac and Fox 
Reservation, Pottawatomie County, Okla.—120 acres 
prairie, 40 acres tiniber. Two good, roomy houses, two 
good wells, a good barn, and other out-buildings. Fifty 
acres broken ; 2) acres pasture, Fenced small orchard 
out. A Postoffice and grocery store. Best stand for 
general store in the County-—on County line, Towns 
ship, and section line, crossing public roads east and 
west, north and south. This claim, together with 
stock on hand, good will and best wishes, I will sel 
and resign the Pestoffice in favor of the purchaser, « 
for $2,500..-REV. WILL 8. BAKER, First Duty Ser 
geant, Co. B, 24 Tenn, Cav. and Postmaster, Belle 
mont, Okla, 

When writing mention this paper. 
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Denson's cold and coughing cure, 
Pleasant, easing, safe, and sure; 
Gradually ve but little expense, 
Selling for only 50 cents, 


Trying is believing. 


B. F. DENSON, 
Box 90, Morenci, Mich. 


Whea writing mention this paper. 


25 ‘pores 


Gentlemen, 

“Old Roliadle . 
practical way to replate rusty ao: 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ote 
quickly done by dipping in ict 
metal. No experience, polish 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; 

71 finish when taken fr m the pl er, 
WO" very family hae p’eting to de, 


Piater sells readil “rofits large. 
Ww. P. Harrisce & Ge,,"Colum bus, 
When writing mention this paper. 


ANTED-Situation as Manager on stock or 
farm by experienced man. 


Can give Sy! 
references, Address, R. H., Box 746, Hatkakee, th. 


When writing mention this paper, 
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A Winter Pancy. 
BY VIRGINIA FRANKLYN 


ainst the pane the snow drifts fast 
cold night wind goes sobbing pas 
Alone I sit, and close my eyes, 
And think, and loug for Summer skies 


T have a vision—strangely sweet— 
A field of waving Summer wheat; 
Hills clothed in green from top to base; 
A silver lake, across whose face 
e breeze makes smilcs, while to and fro 
SSogwers slow and stately go. 
Ap orchard all aflush with bloom; 
A dark wood, and within its gicom 
A thrush that sings once and again 
His madly sweet estatic strain ; 
is answered by notes clear and strong, 
And all the air is filled with song. 
How the birds sing! An well they may! 
Who would not sing on such aday ? 
O world so fair, O ifte so deur, 
Just now God's heaven itself seems near! 


The dream is 


ast; I wake alone; 
I hear the col 


wind's angry moan; 

And sob aloud, “ Be swift to bring, 

Most gracious Lord, our life’s sweet Spring.” 
—Harper's Bazar. 


~ 


About Women. 


TIS ESTIMATED that in the whole 

of Europe over 600,000 women hold 
public appointments. 
* 


xk * 

ISS HERBERT, who is “ The Cabi- 
net lady” of the household of the 
Secretary of the "Navy, is fond of wear- 
ing pale shades of lavender, pink, and 
blue, combined with white. She wears 
the last so frequently that she might 
almost be called “the woman in white.” 
She designs many of her costumes. The 
‘own in which she received at the White 
ouse on New Year’s Day was of rich, 
white, moire antique made after one of 

her own designs. 





x * x 

HE FIRST WOMAN to become a 

citizen of the State of Colorado under 
the recent equal suffrage decision was 
Mrs. John L. Routt, wife of ex-Gov. 
Routt. She gave her occupation as 
“housewife.” Among the women who 
went to register was one who gave her 
name, a well-known one, and address, 
but when the question of age was 
broached refused to give it, and left in 
eonfusion. Most of the women, how- 
ever, readily answered all questions. 


* ™ x 


HE LATEST thing in women’s so- 
cieties is a darning club organized in 
a Western town. The members decided 
that darning is too dull work to be done 
alone, so they organized a club, which 
meets every Wednesday morning. One 
woman reads aloud while the others re- 
pair the family hosiery. ‘This is a very 
sensible idea, and renders delightful and 
instructive the hours usually devoted to 
one of the most irksome tasks a house- 
wife is ever called upon to perform. 


> 
> 


FASHION’S FANCIES. 





The latest novelty in neck gear isa 
long scarf of black ribbon about two 
fingers wide, finished on each end with a 
deep ruffle of cream white lace. This 
scarf is put around the neck from the 
front toward the back, crossed there, and 
brought back in front to tie again in a 
big bow with ends that come to the 
bottom of the waist, and it is intended to 
be worn around the throat under the 
coat. When the coat is unfastened the 
effect is very jaunty. 

x * 

There was never a time when so many 
> edd and fanciful little bibs and yokes 
and fichus and scarfs of lace were used 
for brightening up plain gowns and trans- 
forming a low gown into a high one at 
‘hort notice. The prettiest of the yokes 
re made of black chiffon with chiffon 
ruffles and jet fringe for a finish to the 
ower edge. The daintiest scarfs are of 
Liberty tissue in the odd art colors for 
which the English tissues are noted. 
These are long and broad, to be tied in 
big, fluffy bows inside a coat collar. 
Yokes of pale and dressy colors, collars 
of velvet with a bit of white lace, are 
effective and economical garnitures for 
plain gowns to make them smart and gay 
enough for evening wear. New wrist 
frills for the long leg-o’-mutton sleeve 
are made of a square of cloth about seven 
inches each way, with the corners 
rounded off and a hole cut in the middle 
for the hand. It is made double and 
stitched to the sleeve without fulness. If 
the dress is of two materials, the inside 
of the frill is of the contrasting color, the 

outside of the material like the sleeve. 

x * x 

A round waist with a coat skirt belted 
on is an excellent plan, as it makes one 
costume answer for both house and street. 
The round waist and skirt serve for the 
house, and the added coat skirt makes 

this an appropriate dress for the street. 
The half-circle skirt falling in godet 
pleats remains the favorite, and may be 
cut all in one piece from double-width 
goods, or in five gores it preferred. It is 
about four yards and a half wide around 
the foot, where it barely escapes the floor 
all around, and fits smoothly at the top 
on the front and sides, the back being 
gathered, or else held in four or six 

pleats. 




















































































































































































































The lining may be of seven breadths 
of inexpensive gros grain or other low 
priced silk, or else of the cotton sateen 
used for the waist lining. In either 
case all the seams are hidden by being 
turned inside next the wool skirt, except 
that down the middie of the back, in 
which the outside and lining are joined, 
and the two closed edges are stitched 
closely together and pressed open flatly. 
This middle back seam is sloped nar- 
rower toward the top, though not nearly 
so narrow as in bell skirts. The inter- 
lining of stiff canvas or of crinoline lawn 
may be only 12 or 14 inches deep all 
around, or may extend further up the 
back if desired. Many ladies object to 
this altogether, and prefer softer inter- 
linings of swan’s-down cloth or of wad- 
ding, or, if greater lightness is necessary, 
all interlining is omitted. The foot of 
the skirt is completed by joining the 
edges of the outside and lining, and cover- 
ing the seam by a band of durable velve- 
teen cut bias, and nearly an inch wide 
when finished. The canvas interlining 
is tacked at the top to the lining only. 
Braids at the foot of skirts and bind- 
ings generally are now seldom used, ex- 
cept when the dress is trimmed with fur; 
then a narrow fur binding is the sub- 
stantial finish at the foot, though this 
cannot come under the head of inex- 
pensive trimmings. A plain skirt, if 
well cut to hang evenly all around a 
short distance above the floor, needs no 
trimming, and is really more stylish 
when made of wool goods than if trim- 
med with many bands. The placket 
hole or opening is left in the middle 
seam of the back of the skirt, and the 
pocket is inserted amid the fulness on 
the right side. 


CHILD’S FROCK. 





This little frock is made of liyht- 
colored cashmere, and feather stitched 
with contrasting silk. Shirr the front 
of the waist between the lines into 
a space of eight inches. The skirt 
is trimmed at the lower edge and six 
inches above with a band two inches 
wide, which is pinked at the lower 
edge, feather stitched in the pattern 
given, and headed by a row of feather 
stitching. Fasten the skirt on the yoke. 
Cut the sleeve lining. Cover the lining 
with material from the lower edge up to 
the line, and join it ; join the puff, gather 
the upper and lower edges and mount it 
on the lining. 

Make the epaulets four inches and 
a half deep and 26 inches long; sew 
them on the yoke along the line, pleating 
in the top to fit the space. Bind the 
neck with a narrow standing collar. 
Add a belt of the material at the ends 
of the shirring of the front, and cross it 
over the back as illustrated. 


BLOUSE, 


White cashmere for the blouse and 
navy blue velveteen for the skirt and 
little jacket are the materials employed 
for this frock in the model. The straight 
skirt is 20 inches long and two yards 
and a half wide, and is lined with foun- 
dation; the top is gathered to a band, and 
sewed to the lower edge of the waist lin- 
ing of the blouse. 





Finish the neck with the turned down 
velveteen collar. The right front has a 
false box pleat studded with small pearl 
buttons, underneath which isa fly fasten- 
ing. Face the sleeve lining with velvet- 
een from the lower edge up to the line, 
and join it; join the puff, gather the 
lower edge and gather the top. Mount 
it on the lining and sew the sleeves in. 
The sleeves are trimmed, as illustrated, 
with small white pearl buttons and loops 
of gilt soutache. ‘The little jacket is 
edged with gilt soutache. Ribbons are 
fastened to the corners of the jacket, and 
cross on the front, to hook on the sides, 
The little pocket is made of two pieces 

















six inches square, which are joined on 





two sides, the point forming the bottoni. 
The top is provided with an elastic draw- 
ing string, and is trimmed with soutache 
and tassels, 


WOMEN’S WISDOM. 


TORVERY WOMAN.-—For the present, we have 
this broad offer to make _to all readers of The 
Farmhouse Department: We will give a full year’s 
subscription to THE AMERICAN FARMER 
to cach friend who will send one-half column of 
available matler withie that year. Subscription 
may be a new one, or it may be an extension of one 
already ta our books, 

CONDITIONS.— But note thie: We shall apply 
at least three testa to every article, viz.: Is it brief? 
Is it fresh and bright? Is is really interesting to 
women? Let intending contributors apply these 
tests before sending their matter. In range of topte 
these may cover everything of special interest to 
women. Indifferent, prosy, or stale matter is not 
wanted, We want to hear from our cleverest. 
women, with facta, fancie®, and experiences all 
their own; about their housework, fancy work, or 
the training and education of their boys and yirta. 

The contribution may be upon one suljeet or com. 
posed of short paragraphs on a variety of topica. 
AU MS. must he written on one aide of the paper 
only, All communications for this department 
muat Be addressed to the Farmhouse Department, 
caves ss AMERICAN FARMER, Washing- 
on, , 





Economy of Room. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: In a sample copy of 
THE AMERICAN FARMER I saw the offer of a 
year’s subscription to anyone sending a limited 
amount of interesting matter for publication, 
and seeing so many good suggestions and 
recipes among the contributions in the Oct. 
15 number, I will venture a few lines, subject 
to editor’s criticism, of course. 

I have often thought I would try to con- 
tribute something to the woman’s department 
in several different periodicals, but so many 
are more widely read by city people who do 
not understand the farmer’s life and the many 
ways and makeshifts that farmer’s wives are 
compelled to resort to, that 1 felt that I would 
be better understood and my poor suggestions 
and experiences would be more appreciated 
among the readers of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER, and so I dared to venture into the 
literary world a little. 

The plan for a homemade bookcase, by 
“ Henry’s Wife,’’ reminded me of a home- 
made wardrobe my husband and I improvised 
out of some old, wide boards that were left 
alter repairing our little house here in Kansas, 
where we first went to housekeeping. Only 
having two bedrooms (I know there are other 
women who understand that situation) and 
only a small closet in one of them, I planned 
a wardrobe for the other, and my husband 
made it. 

The lumber was a foot wide. He sawed 
the two upright side pieces six feet long, and 
two four and a half feet long, which was width 
of space for wardrobe, one for top and one for 
shelf about a foot from the top. Nailed them 
together in the form of an open cupboard. 
Finished the edge of the top with a piece of 
molding that was left, putting the heavy or 
wide edge at the top. Painted it the color of 
the wood work in the room. Put a row of 
closet hooks in the wall a convenient distance 
below the shelf and a row of those hooks that 
screw into the ceiling (are like an inverted T) 
on the underside of the shelf near the front 
edge. The space from shelf to floor is five feet, 
which leaves room on the floor under the 
hanging garments for shoe boxes, ete. The 
front was finished by tightly stretching a cop- 
per wire across the top on which was pre- 
viously strung a gay calico curtain finished at 
the top with those little brass rings, about 
five inches apart, which can be easily drawn 
aside and replaced. I need not mention any 
special use for top and shelf, as it will be 
full all too soon if space is limited. 

Fearing I will overreach the alotted half 
column, I will only add my receipe tor ginger 
cookies. 

One cup best New Orleans molasses, one 
cup sugar, one cup drawn butter (measure 
after it has been melted to remove the salt, or 
else there will not be a cupful), one-half cup 
of water, two-thirds teaspoon of soda, one of 
ginger, one-half of cinnamon. 

I often vary this rule by using sour cream 
in place of water, and if butter is scarce use 
part lard. 

Do not roll very thin or bake very hard if 
you wish them soft, and the contrary if the 
‘snaps’? are desired, 

Do not expect best results unless the best 
New Orleans molasses is used, They will 
keep any length 4f time, and are improved 
with age. 

Hoping that something of the above may be 
of use to some one and worthy a place in your 
paper, I will close, and if desired may con- 
tribute more in the future, as the Western 
life is so different from the Eastern there is 
always interest in contrast and comparison.— 
Mrs. J. A., Peabody, Kan. 


& 
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Care for the Child. 


Epirok FARMHOUSE: My husband re- 
ceived a sample copy of your paper recently, 
and after studying it some time, although 
our house is literally strewn with liter 
ature of all kinds—magazines, dailies, and 
newspapers both secular, and religious—he 
brought it to me and said, ‘lay it where it 
can be found again, for it will be valuable for 
a future reference.’’ 

The column headed Women’s Wisdom 
caught my eye, and as I read the hints and 
suggestions from women to women I was 
profited thereby. I thought of the many 
things that we discussed and wrote upon in 
our socials and unions and around our tea 
tables that I knew were of vital interest to 
women generally. 

The experience in the training and edu- 
cation of our boys and girls is one in which I 
wish to say a few words. Someone says, 
Frances Willard, I think, ‘“‘Give me the 
training of the children of the land, and I 
care not who makes its laws,’’ is virtually 
the motto of hundreds of earnest men and 
women whom we mect every day. 

The world is coming to see the need of 
educating the head and hand together. Our 
manual training schools are just as necessary 
as our grammar schools, for they develop all 
the faculties of both head and hand, and gives 
them an all-around training to produce good 
citizens, which is a need as imperative ag to 
make good scholars. 

Now, in theory Americans have a great re- 
spect for the dignity of labor, but practically 
they like to oversee while others hold: the 
tools. They respect labor, but they would 
much prefer to see their children associating 
with the heads of the firm than the clerks. 
The man who raises the wheat and vege- 
tables is not quite as respectable as the one 
who never has to soil his hands or wear limp 
shirt collars in order to feed the Nation. A 
prefix or suffix added to your name will in- 
crease your respectability powerfully if you 
can keep soul and body together without la- 
bor, for we have come to look on labor asa 
curse. ‘‘ What we need is net freedom from 
labor, but freedom in labor.”’ 

The manual training school gives an in- 
telligent understanding of the work to be 
done and the tools and materials to be used. 
**Manual labor is the bridge over the chasm 
between capital and labor.’”” And when I 
read of what Women’s Congresses are doing, 
(who ever heard of Woman’s Congress a few 
years ago) it makes my whole being thrill to 
think of what woman is accomplishing in this 
age of the world; how she is advancing, and 
what a stand she is taking. When one reads 
the valuable papers that are read in ,the 
Woman’s Congress at Chicago, doesn’t it. stir 
our hearts within us. One writer says: ‘‘ 
province of the schoolroom is to find out what 
part in life a child is destined to fill. Now, 
my way of thinking is that is something in 
which the common schools fail miserably.— 
Mrs. R. A. GRENNELL, Brant, N. Y. 


ae 


This, That, and the Other. 


EpiTtoR FARMHOUSE: As my health is 
poor I have cast about to find some easy way 
to do my washings, and have settled on the 
following: Sort the clothes the night before 








(which is Monday night at our house), placing 
) 


the fine ones in one tub and the more soiled 
ones inanother; covewwith cold water. Inthe 
morning put three bugkets of good soft water 
in the boiler and placg on the fire, just as you 
sit down to breakfast; a plenty of 
homemade soap, having @ rived it by"boiling 
in some old dish kept thr that purpose. When 
the water boils, and net-bafore, ring the clothes 
from the tubs and plage inthe boiler, boil 20 
minutes, stirring often. | Suds and place in a 
good rinse water, witha very little bluing 
added. The more soitt! ones will require a 
little rubbing in the sudsing water. 

A good plan is to get'evyerything in thé rinse 
and let them stand uiitil after sundown in 
Summer, when the good than will turn the 
wringer and you can hang them out while it 
is cool; then the dew helps the clothes. 

My soap is white and hard, and is made in 
this way: Two boxes of ‘Greenwich lye dis- 
solved in six gallons of soft water, let boil, 
then add six pounds of clear tallow or lard, 
boil one hour and 10 minutes, then add one 
gallon of cold water. It should look like 
strained honey. When cold cutin large bars, 
as it will shrink one-third. —TILDA. 





Home Remedies. 


Loosen a cough by putting over the chest a 
poultice made of onions fried in lard. 

Cure constipation by dissolving one tea- 
spoonful of salt ina tumbler of water and 
take for three mornings, then drink clear for 
three mornings, repeat for several weeks and 
it will effect a sure cure. 

Relieve bee stings by applying bruised 
onion or dissolved soda. 

To prevent discoloration caused by bruises, 
rub immediately with sweet oil and then 
good turpentine. 

For lime in the eyes apply very weak vine- 
gar and water. 

To whiten the face use a mixture composed 
of the following: Tincture of camphor, one 
ounce; tincture of benzoin, one-half ounce; 
cologne water, two ounces. Shake well and 
apply daily. 

To prevent sweaty hands, wash them in 
weak alum water, and then rub with bay 
rum. 

Curling fluid for the hair: Borax, one ounce; 
gum arabic, one drachm; hot water, one pint; 
spi — camphor, twotablespoonsuls; dissolve 
well. 











(Contributions solicited 
from all readers.—Eb. | 


A NEW INSERTION. 


This yoke is worked with crochet 
thread No. 60. The pattern is a series 
of squares composed of rings, with a star 
at the center of each square. It is open 
at the front. Begin at the right front 
edge as follows: For the first ring 13 
chain, comnect to the 4th of them, around 
the loop work 12'single crochet inter- 
spersed with 5 picots (for a picot make 
4 chain and 1 single crochet on the pre- 
ceding stitch), then 2 rings, for each of 
which make 13 chains and connect to the 
4th, and work 8 singles with 3 picots 
around the first halt; next a ring with 
16 singles and 7 picots all around it, then 
going back, add 8 singles and 3 picots 
to each of the 2 rings (above the 3 chains 
between the rings make 3 chains, then 
a single around the next ring), then add 
4 singles and 1 picot.to the first ring; * 
2 rings as previously with 8 singles and 
3 picots on the first half, +1 ring with 4 
singles and 1 picot, 2 rings with 8 singles 
and 3 picots, repeat once from +, then 1 
picot connected to the picot before the 





last of the 4th ring; complete the next 
5 rings, adding 12 singles and 5 picots 
to the corner ring, then add 4 singles 
with 1 picot to the following corner ring ; 
repeat from * to the required length, 
connecting the last single picot of each 
pattern to the corresponding ring; then 
going back, complete the unfinished 
rings. 
A BUTTERFLY. 

Here is a novel way of making a but- 
terfly. Take a common clothespin, gild 
it and dot with black, then cut out of 
tissue paper a round piece, push in be- 
tween the prongs of the pin, and dot the 
paper with the gold. This makes the 
butterfly, and is very pretty for the par- 
lor—ELLeN A. CLAupsE, Sherburne, 
Minn. 





Water Hemlock. 


Are the readers of THe AMERICAN 
FArMER familiar with a plant, Water 
Hemlock or Cieuta or Poison Hemlock 
or Conium and its effects? They differ 
slightly and look much like caraway 
and the increasing weed, Wild Carrot. 
It is found by ill-kept roadsides, on 
heaps of rubbish, aud in wet, swampy 
places. It grows from two to seven feet 
in hight, has smooth, hollow stalk, 
dotted every now and then with dark 
purple. The leaves are similar and yet 
coarser than the Wild Carrot. The 
cause of the sickness and death of a 
number of animals this Summer has 
been given to this plant. The spinal 
cord is effected also, aften the jaw, and 
it finally ends in muscular paralysis. 
Its effect on persons by touch or smell 
issimilar to poisonivy. Animals seldom 
eat it when green, as the smell is very 
offensive. 

Should not more time, care, and labor 
be given to killirlg the weeds in our 
gardens, lawns, and farms?—Myrris 
PaGE. 


ap 


For the Home Table. 
RUSK. 

At noon of the day before you wish 
the rusk, put one yeast cake (we like 
Warner’s Safe Yeast best) in a pint 
bowl with one cup of water. When 
yeast cake is softened, stir in flour 
enough to make a soft batter. Let it 
rise. 








At night put in a large bowl one pint 


new milk, three eggs, half cup of butter, 
half cup of lard, two cups sugar. 


Beat the eggs separately, and mix the 
butter and lard; stir together till 
smooth. 


Next, partly fill the bread pan with 
flour, pour into the center the above 
mixture and the yeast and knead into a 
stiff dough. Place where it is warm and 
let it rise again. 

RUSK CON. 

Next morning knead and cut out with 
small biscuit cutter. Don’t get them too 
large and thick, or they will not be 
dainty and appetizing. Bake in a hot, 
even oven after this third rising. A 
brushing of the white of an egg on the 
tops will give them a nice, glossy, brown 
look. They are delicious for tea, lunch, 
or picnic. 

LEMON PUDDING. 

Two full cups of water, four tea- 
spoons of cornstarch, a little starch, half 
teaspoon butter, two eggs, one cup of 
sugar, one and a half lemons. 

Beat the yolks of the eggs and sugar 
together, add the juice of the lemons, 
then mix with the cornstarch, starch and 
butter and bake 15 minutes. Beat the 
whites of the eggs and place on the pud- 
ding and brown in the oven. Use, if 
possible, an earthen dish to bake it in. 
Place on ice or on the cellar bottom, 
and serve cold. 

PIE CRUST. 

One-half cup of lard and one-half cup 
of clean tallow melted in two cups of 
boiling water, a little salt and soda; when 
boiling, stir in flour to make it very 
thick, mold and roll out as usual, 
enough for six pies. This makes a very 
good crust. Try it. 

RHUBARB PIE. 


One cup sugar, one cup rhubarb, one 
cup cream; this makes one pie. 


GINGER CAKE. 


One cup molasses, one egg, one cup 
cream, one teaspoon of soda, pinch of 
salt, ginger to taste, flour to make a little 
thicker than griddle cake batter; bake 
and eat while hot. Or mold hard, roll 
thin, cut out like cookies, bake, and the 
children will never refuse them. 


BLUEBERRY PUDDING, 


Mix two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
with two cups of flour. Wet it with one 
cup of milk. Beat the yolks of two 
eggs, add one-half cup of sugar, creamed, 
with one tablespoonful of softened butter. 
Beat until creamy, then beat them into 
the batter. Beat the whites stiff, add 
them, and then stir in carefully two cups 
of blueberries, picked over, washed, and 
flavored well. Steam twohours, Serve 
with snowy sauce. 


SNOWY SAUCE, 


Boil one cup of milk and thicken it 
with one tablespoonful of flour, worked 
smooth in a little cold water. Cook five 
minutes, add one salt spoonful of salt 
and set away to cool. Cream one heap- 
ing tablespoonful of butter with one cup 
of sugar, add one teaspoonful of vanilla, 
and beat it into the cool, thickened milk. 
Beat the white of one egg stiff (I usually 
reserve one white from the pudding) and 
beat it gradually into the sauce. To be 
eaten on hot pudding. Try it, itis very 
good; I presume would be just as good 
with other berries. 


ROYAL PUDDING. 


One and one-half cups of sugar; two 
cups fine dry bread crumbs; yolks of 
five eggs well beaten; one tablespoonful 
of butter; one quart fresh rich milk; 
flavor to taste. Bake this until done, 
but not watery, take out, spread over the 
top a little jam or preserves, or fresh 
strawberries, then cover with the whipped 
whites of the five eggs, mixed with one- 
half cup of sugar. Place in oven again 
and bake a light brown. Eat nearly, or 
entirely, cold with cream. It is truly 
delicious, 

MUSTARD RELISH. 

One teaspoonful flour; one teaspoon- 
ful mustard; a little salt ; two teaspoon- 
fuls sugar; dissolve all with a little vine- 
gar, then put into a half pint of vinegar 
and bring to a boil; stir constantly. 
Splendid for cold meats, 

MOCK MINCE PIE. 

One cup bread crumbs; one cup 
raisins; one cup Orleans molasses ; one 
cup water; one cup sugar; three-quar- 
ters cup vinegar; one tablespoonful but- 
ter; pinch of salt; one teaspoonful cin- 
namon; one of allspice; bring all to a 
good boil; let cool, then make three 
pies. 

QUEEN OF PUDDINGS, 

On pint fine grated bread crumbs; 
one quart of milk ; one cup sugar; yolks 
of four eggs beaten; grated rind of one 
lemon; piece of butter the size of an 
egg; bake; whip the whites of the eggs 
stiff; beat in a cup of sugar, in which 
has been strained the juice of a lemon; 
spread over top of pudding ; to be eaten 
cold without sauce. 

LEMON JELLY CAKE, 

One and a half cups of sugar; one- 
half cup butter beat to a cream; then 
add two and a half cups flour; one-half 
cup milk ; two teaspoons baking powder ; 
three eggs well beaten; bake in jelly 
tins. ‘To make the jelly, take one cup 
sugar ; one egg; grated yellow rind and 
juice of one lemon; one teaspoon water ; 
one teaspoon flour, Cook over hot 
water, and spread between the cakes 
when cool. Will come againif this is 
accepted.— YouNa HousEKEEPER, Mis- 
sourl. 





Poor Fellow. 

A fast young man was standing in 
front of a saloon when his little brother 
came running up almost out of breath 
and exclaimed : 

“Come home quick, Jack.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“ Mother has got a fit.” 

“Ts that all? Merciful heavens, how 
you scared me! When you first spoke 
I thought something had happened to 
that $75 pointer of mine.”— Texas Sift- 





ings. 


THE FRIEND OF THE COOK. 





Only $2.00, or Sent Free for a Club of 
Seven Subscribers. 








This 


Self-Baster is et 2: $32 


fe Bay: we 
- on pr teee ta meeire tobe be ~ ae 











Patented June 2, 1891. 


This Self-Baster consists of two pans, one resting within the other, | 


CAVING Space bed 


for boiling water. a 
The upper pan, whereon the meat is placed, is provided with « series of piders. iu 
of holes around the sides, from which the escaping steam comes in contact®with the « iad 
of the pan. The ridges are for the purpose of elevating the meat from the hotter, of the a 
and allowing the hot air to pass beneath it, thoroughly browning it on the bottom, i oka 
on the top. By this arrangement there is no necessity for turning meat: in fact. ste, lac 2 
it in the oven, it will require no attention whatever. sie 
The steam does the basting, rendering the meat tender, juicy, and superior in flaver to 
that attained by any other pan. ot , 
Directions For Use.—Pour in from two to three quarts of boiling water in wider pan, set 


meat in upper pan and place in oven. 


We will send one of these Self-Basting pans, either 10 x 15 inches or 11. x17 inches. to- 


gether with the following useful kitchen utensils, for . 


. . . . . . . . . . . ‘ ‘2 
One 12-inch Solid Steel Tin Plated Meat Fork. One 12-inch Heavy Steel ‘Tin Platea 
Basting Spoon. Three Tublespoons, Silver Steel, tin plated. Six Teaspoons, Silver Steel 
tin plated. One Steel Paring Knife, finely tempered. One High Grade Can Opener. One 
Butcher Knife, 6-inch blade, Cocobolo handle, wide bolster, highly finished.  ~:jseriber 


pays expressage, whether bought or sent as a premium. 


Address, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


~~ 


Washington, D. C. 












facturers 


48 an essen 
It is not 
claimed that 
this outfit is 
largerthan any other, that it gives 
more patterns than any other, or 
that it gives greater value for 
one doliarthancan be obtained 
in any other outfit; for, as a 
matter of fact, nearly any Oute b] 







Ot advertised atthe present 
time for one dollar, 
really gives in good 
patterns several 
times the money’s 
worth as charged 
for patterns at re- 


The manufacturers have *~ 
reslized that very many ladies al- 
ready have one or more stampl 
outfits, the alm has been to presen 
an entirely new and beautiful set of 

tterns,which are entirely different 

m any before offered, many hav- 
ing been designed especially for the 
Ail Outfit. No effort has been made 
to a very large number but 
rather to excel in the excellence 


yy / 


et design and workmanship, 
each patiern having ample margti 


good and new putterns made for the 
revailing styles of work now 

ng done, will be more than pleased 

and satisfied with the result of 

our labors. At regular cata- 

logue prices the 60 pat- 

terns and oy con ¢ 

ined in this outfit 


gins, 
and perforated on the best of linen bond paper, 
and we believe those who desire really 





AMOUNT IN VALUE TO OVER $0, </ 


1Cloverand Daisy design for Scat-| 1 Scallo 
ter work, 5x13 inches, 

1 Sun Flower Design for Splasher, | 1 
11x22 inches. 

1 Design for Cheese Doily, 7x7 in. 

1 Design for Lunch Dolly, 7x7 inches. 








STAMPING=.)4 
OUTFIT. =f 


A Collection of Beautiful and Artistic 
Patterns for Practical Work. 


In asveneing: the Al STAMPING OUTFIT, the manu- 

e endeavored to select patterns which 
are new, artistic, practical and such as are not contained 
-hy other cop hee which will be readily recog- 

a > 










Lp —_— ) 
EF 


design for Flannel Em- 
broidery 1 inch wide. 
Design for Fancy Screen, Face 
in Crescent, (choice,)12x14 in, 
1 Corner cesign, Primrose, txt in. 
1 Deisy design. 
1 set of 12 Fancy Dollies | 1 Design for Breakfast Tray 
floral designs, 4x4 in- | 
ches, (very choice.) il 
1 Tea Rose corner design, 
6x6 inches 
1 Ox-eycd Daisy corner de- 
sign for Table Scarf. 
1 Pretty Border for Flannel work 
Corner design, Mistietoe, 7x7 in 
1 Daisy Corner design, 6x6inches 
1 Golden Rod design, 4x7 inches. 


WS ASR 
1 Design for Fancy Towel, 11x15 De 3 & 
inet = < 
al 

r 


nehes. P na 
1 Borderfor Bureau Scarf, 6x18 Bi 


inches. a 

1 Border for Wash stand Towel, 
4x13 inches. d 

1 Bow-knot 
for Sofa Pillow, 9x10 inches, 

1 Design for Tea Cloth, 8x10 in, 

i Fane 


etc.,@ 
With 
SPECIAL BLUE STAMPING PowneRr, ONE 1 
SPECIAL WHiITte STAMPING PowpER, 2 DIsTRIRUTORS fut 
doing the Stamping, and our ILLUSTRATED Manuan @ 
INSTRUCTIONS IN THE ART OF STAMPING, 
fully packed in a strong case, and sent postpaid to any address for 
Satisfaction guaranteed In every case or money refunded. 







Many very beautiful conventional designs 
it isimpossible to describe other than 
the list be following ts 
orget-me-not Alpbat 
2% inches high, ors 
1 Pr ee Enot design 
or la Love 
Inches, e@ Cover, 10x18 
Setof Fruit Dest 
for Napkins,4x4 10 
lcorner design Kose 
American Beauty, 
6x6 inches, 

1 Palm Leaf de 
sign for Dolly, 
6x6 Inches 

1 Lapiy Mat de- 
Bigi:. 12x13 in, 


1 Desicn, for But 
ton Mau SxSin 
1 Design for Can 
Nation Vink, 
1 Floral cornet 
design for Table 
Searf, 12x18 in. 
1 Floral and Rib 
bon design, &xlé 
/ } inches, 
i Border Oak Leaves 
Atif and Wheat, 2xivip. 
AL 1Fuchsta design for 
Wil Scattering 
7, } 1 Design for Table Scarf 
OW 10x Inche 
= J 1 Design for Gentle 
man’s Laundry Bag, 
10x10 in 


1 Handsome for bread Towel 
7xIL inches, 
1 Design for Tea Tray Cloth, 6x12 
inches, 
1 Design for’ All Over Work.”” 
1 = for Sponge Bag, 814% 
nehes, 
1 Design for Dolly, 4x4 Inches. 
1 Fancy design for Lamp Mat, 
| 6x6 inches. 
! 1 Motto for Soap Mat, 3x4 In. 





Cloth, 6x12 inches. 
Anchor, 
Jockey Cap for Scattering 
Pretty Bow-knot design, 
, 1 Set of 4 designe forTea 
) Cloths, 5x7 inches. 


Frae 


c 
“ 


oe Aa 
and Floral design Wet 4 
design for Tidy, 9xl2 inches, 
Sother beautiful designs for “all over work,” 
te. 
each outfit we also send ONE ROX OF orr 


OM OF OUB 


The whole ca 


ONLY $!.00 


Or we will ecnd the outfit free asa premium to anyone sending us 4 new subsermbers, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 








LADIES’ SCISSORS. 





Nos. l and 2. 


We will send, postpaid, one pair nickel 
plated Ladies’ Scissors, five and one-half 
inches long, and one pair Buttonhole Scissors, 
four and one-half inches long, with brass cen- 
ter screw gage, both of best solid steel, highly 
finished and fully warranted, for. . $1 00 

Or we will send one pair each of No. 1 and 
No. 2 free as a premium to anyone sending 
us a club of 4 new subscribers at 50 cents 
each. 





Nos. 3 and 4. 


For 81.00 we will send to any subseri}er, 
by registered mail, two pairs of Scissors 
ported stock, solid steel, highly finished and 
nickel plated, These scissors are of two sizes. 
four and a half inches and six inches, and are 
only sold together. 


Or we will send one pair each of No. 3 and 





HARD TIMES BARGAINS, 





No. 1. 


No, 2. No. 3. 


No. 1.—Here’s a dandy little overcoat, made of Union 
Cassimere, suitable for hard wear and good cold 
weather, in a large assortment of patterns, lined and 
excellently finished, detachable cape ; sizes 4 to 14 years, 
$2.50. To be delivered by express, receiver paying 
charges. 

No. 2.—-Pretty girls’ dress, made of all-wool flannel, 
neatly trimmed with feather-stitched braid, empire 
ruffle front, bishop sleeves, well made and finished, 
lined throughout. Excellent wearing quality, suitable 
for school, street, and house wear. Can be had in navy 
blue, brown, or cardinal. Sizes from 4 to 14 years, 
$2.75, postage prepaid. Delivery guaranteed, 

No. 3.—Special Boys’ Outfit, madeof Union Cheviot, 
excellent quality, Winter weight, in blue, black, or 
brown. Best make and finish. We have arranged 
with one of the largest clothing houses in the country 
tosupply our subscribers with these ontfits, consisting 
of a double-breasted coat, two pairs short pants of the 
same material, and Harvard cap of Union cassimere, 
with peak. These outtits are sold at retail for $3.50. ana 
areexcellent value at that, Wishing to give our sub- 
scribers an opportunity to secure & bargain, we offer 
them atthe unheard-of-price of $2.50, postage pre- 
paid. Sizos of suits are from 4 to 14 years; sizes of 





caps from 64; to 7. Delivery guaranteed. ‘t 
take advautage of this opportunity esSteeege 








No. 4 free as a premium to anyone sending 

us a club of 4 new subscribers at 50 cents 

each. 

LADIES’ IAL COAT 
SPE . 


} 








No. 15. 


No. 15.—This handsome cloth coat has # bate 
cape, trimmed with cony fur, puffed sleeves; Cad | 
had in biue, black, or brown. Is worth 97. Our spe 
price to subscribers, §4.25. Free dedivery guaran 
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THE BLACK SUMATRA GAME. 


ted but a Most Interesting 
Fowl. 
A TRULY beautiful 


none is perhaps so 
known as the Black 
m=“ Somatra (ame. We ree- 
in this bind many 
worthy the con- 
fancier, and at the 
, be utilized with good re- 
the breeder. Considerable com- 
en raised against the Su- 
unt of its long, flowing 
of pit qualities. In this 
as regards the gameness of 





N 


On 


' , 
bird, 


i/ 


ure 


ich 


thi for we have many times wit- 
ne defense of their mates and 
prot { their young. Their atti- 
tude on such oceasions are quick and 
det in every action. They may 
be ening a conflict, but when 
the opt leads them to the call, no 
bird w a greater amount of 
staving -than the Sumatra. This 
= coals ined in behalf of their game 
qui iid not with the desire to urge 
the tor fighting purposes ; 
but uury we would breed this 
bir iamental addition to the 
fancie! ils, 

W) nulested by other fowls they 
ean be broad as a true pet, as much so as 
ans tie fowl. Their disposition is 
gentle, and no trouble is experienced in 
rel cys trom the nest or when 
C1 young in the yard. They 
ar ith their young, ever watch- 
ful nver that may befall them, 
and t low, stately tread bespeaks 


ct 


wipe 
u 


characteristic, and will give the reader | 


an 


r t iistocracy of the poultry 


ve is very rich, lustrous | 


ut that reflects radianthy 

1 dark greenish cast. The 
«i drooping, with abun- 
feathers and coverts, 

cand flowing. This is the 

ch severs all connections 

t game and places them fore- 
ornamental bird. The ac- 
ving illustration of the Black 
tra Cock carefully delineates this 


idea of their true growth. This cut 


is from life, and is a correct likeness of 


Mr. 


As 


‘ 


N. R. Wood's prize-winning bird. 


a cockerel this bird took first prize at 


New York show in 1893, and will 
xhibited at the same show next 


mouth. 


hely 


Cerisiv, 
many f 


breed ¢! 
cated it 
J 
Neely I 


‘ 


a) 
._. 
< 


| beautiful than a well developed Su- 
_matra Cock as he stands in the sunlight 
| with his long, flowing tail changing at 
| every move. Mr. Stoddard is forever 
berating them for lacking pit qualities. 


+ 





NELSON R. WOOD, 


This I cannot understand, for no true 
fancier would wish them to be classed 
with the pit game. I do not think that 
they lack this quality any more than 
does the Indian Game or the Exhibition 
Malay. The young have considerable 
white when first hatched, but when one 
is hatched with only a black stripe down 
the back it will never be pure black. 
In feeding them they must have a va- 
| riety of food, and an abundance of green 
| food. Occasionally I give them a raw 
| egg broken in a dish, care being taken 
| that no shells be left in the yard.” 

By profession Mr. Wood is a -taxi- 
dermist at the National Museum at 
| Washington. In this calling he has 
contributed much to the high standing 
of the museum by his life-like mountings 
of the feathered tribes. The entire col- 
lection of mounted specimens of poultry 
and pigeons of the Government Exhibit 
at the World’s Fair were works of his 
creation. His love of poultry and pig- 
eons assists him to a great extent in his 
profession. Plumage that is lustrous 
claims his attention in the fancy; this 
, is a distinguishing mark in the Black 
Sumatra. On the same theme his favor- 
ite in pigeons are the brilliant and at- 
tractive Archangels. 


a 
> 


Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subseribe for THE 

| American Farmer, at 50 cents each. 
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BLACK SUMATRA GAME COCK, 


1 is an enthusiastic admirer 

1; he has done much toward 
us its faver and increasing its 
In speaking of them he 
Have been breeding them for 
With good results, and con- 
a strictly first-class fowl in 
‘cular. I find them prolific 
tall, white eggs, and an ex- 
‘owl, having a full, rounded 
uder, juicy flesh. ‘They are 

| for those who wish an orna- 

!l as useful bird. Their 

all and slightly rounding, 

ny and slightly curved beak ; 

e red, dark-brown and black, 
‘rge and bright, with a quick 
‘ess expression. Their body is 
‘ muscular, tapering to the tail; 
‘er Is compact, but I do not desire 

fi as tucked in the stern as some 
full stern denotes laying 
n not In the extremes. I 
‘ee why they are not more ex- 
) bred, when we consider their 
ine qualities The more that I 
em the greater I become inter- 
1 their care. Their wonderful 
cud stately carriage is grace 
don’t know anything more 


> Why 





Poultry Topics. 





BY J. W. CAUGHEY. 


A yard 16 feet front and 100 teet 

deep will accommodate a flock of 10. 

| Roomy quarters usually adds success to 
| poultry keeping for profit. 


Ten hens may be mated with a cock 
of the syjatl breeds, and eight or less 
with the larger breeds. The former, 
being more active, are usuatty vigorous, 
while the latter are by nature lacking 
in those properties of a stimulating 
nature. 


Don’t crowd too many fowls together 
for the sake of seeing a large flock. Al- 
low at least three square feet of room in 
the poultry house for each fowl. Thus 
10 hens will require 30 feet, or a house 
5x6 feet. A thoughtfal person will 


reason belore acting. 


Clean quarters, clean food, and clean 
fowls means much toward successful 
poultry keeping. It is the little things 
that brings so many failures and dis- 
couragements among keepers of poultry. 
Disease must be kept out of the flock at 
all hazards, 








Buff Cochins are large, awkward fowls 
to look at; they are both beautiful and 
clumsy. They are not as highly yalued 
for general purposes as the P uth 
Rock, White Langshan or Light Brahma 
fowls. They usually lay well for large 
fowls, have good vigor, and are quite 
healthy. A group of these sabes 
beauties make a lovely picture if roam- 
mg upon a green lawn or meadow. If 
you admire big chickens, these should 
please you. 


If you have a little surplus money, 
you can double it by contracting with 
some large buyer of turkeys to furnish 
his holiday supply. Take a wagon, 
travel into the farming sections, buy up 
all you can and kill them, wrap each in 
stiff, brown paper, pack in clean barrels 
with a little ice, and ship by fast freight. 
A profit of five cents per pound can be 
made, and on several tons of dressed 
fowls it means a snug return on the 
money invested. 


Shut up the cracks and holes in your 
building now, if there be any, so that 
cold Winter weather may have no terror 
for you and the flock that is to supply 
your customers with the “fruit” of your 
feathered bipeds, A comfortable but 
not a warm house is what you should 
provide, nothing more. I do not believe 
much in artificial heat for vigorous stock, 
for it is usually against nature. Correct 
and careful treatment is certainly a great 
factor in success with poultry. 


If you want to be happy quit the life 
you are now pursuing, go into a small 
place near a quiet village, buy asmall farm 
of 10, 20, or 50 acres, set out your fruit, 
build your henhouse, grow some truck, 
and my word for it, life will be a joy, 
health will bring contentment, and re- 
duction in the ex of living will 
make you feel free from the bondage 





mh ao 

The eggs used fésvhatching and table 
purposes are rated’#tthe price as those 
sold. The chickgy* which we ate more 
than paid for the dged for the fowls. On 
this basis I conside that I made a clear 

fit of $177.82 fot'the three yeara— 

mie Bacue, Sheldon, Iowa. 


Ss a 
House for: Laying Hens. 

Phe accompanyiti?’ illustration shows 
a plain, saben Feline for laying hens. 
In early Spring, ebilly days and nights 
retard the inclination‘of hens to lay as 
steadily as they will with warm, nice 
quarters in which to reside. This build- 
ing is one that should suit the farmer 
and costs much less than a more elabo- 
rate house. The building is 50 feet 
long, 21 feet wide, 10 feet at the highest 
point, and 8 feet where sash is shown. 
The pens are 9x 10 feet, with nests for 
layers on either side of the hallway, 
which extends the entire length of the 
building, each pen being connected by a 
door with the hall. This house can 
easily accommodate 100 hens, but it 
would be always better to put in a fewer 
number and allow them ample s 
without crowding. The floor of this 
building is raised three inches from the 
ground to shut out dampness, and dry 
earth and coarse sand are the only cover- 
ing it has, to give the hens exercise and 
grit, both of which are necessary. The 
building is provided with a stove to keep 
it free from dampness. This is also used 
to heat food prepared in a caldron or 
boiler before feeding the same to the 
tiock in the morning. A stove is essen- 
tial where a large number of fowls are 
kept. The ventilators above the wia- 
dows are op for an hour in the mid- 
dle of theday and closed at night to 
keep out cold. In the ground plan, P 
are the pens; N are the nests.—Ohio 


Farmer. 
Werte 
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you have for so many years been subject 
to. I hope my advice will be heeded; 
my word for it, you will be pleased. 


Leghorns are the restless members. of 
the poultry world. This restless con- 
dition is such that at times a six-foot 
fence will not deprive them of their 
liberty. Their wings are made to use, 
and they do use them unceasingly. The 
Leghorn was never intended to be kept 
penned up; much the activity they dis- 
play brings fruitful results in their health 
as well as in the number of eggs laid 
each year. ‘This fowl is always attractive 
and useful wherever you may put it. 


A sandy soil is usually the best land 
for poultry raising, because the drainage 
is natural dampness, being a great de- 
stroyer of health among any flock of 
fowls. Raise the floor four or five 
inches from the ground when you build 
your house, then you are sure of dry 
floors, and the chickens can get under it 
in times when they find the sun too hot 
or a dust bath necessary. There is a 
great deal in the advantages of a natural 
character surrounding you in successful 
poultry keeping. 


Fall plowing brings out the chickens, 
because worms, grub, and grasshoppers 
are plentiful, and animal food is the life 
of all good layers; they must have a little 
daily to do well. If you are in the 
country just see how soon the fowls about 
the place learn where the plow or hoe is 
working. You will soon have an army 
of them about you in search of these in- 
sects, and they are usually good com- 
pany to have about, as they make the 
scene lively and merry with the constant 
noise peculiar to chickens hunting for 
food. 


- 


A Good Record. 


Epiror American Farmer: I have 
been taking your paper for quite a while, 
and think it is an excellent paper for the 
farm and home. The Poultry Depart- 
ment is especially interesting and in- 
structive. The Plymouth Rocks and 
Black Minoreas are my favorite breeds 
of fowls. I think that the Plymouth 
Rock is the only real “all-purpose” fowl. 
They are great foragers, often going a 








half mile from home; or as a fowl for 
| eonfinement they are as good as any. 
|The chicks grow fast, maturing early, 
which makes them a good fowl for broil- 
‘ers. They are excellent layers and good 
mothers. 
I have been breeding them for eight 
years with perfect satisfaction, and below 
is an account for the last three years; 





RECEIPTS FOR 1891. 
149 dozen eggs, at 12 cents...+...++- esses $17 88 
#@ chickens, at % cents.......-.- nse eeccete ». 2 
| 99 dozen eggs for hatching, at 12 cents... 3 48 
133 dozen eggs for home use..-.-.--++++« - 6% 
Total..cces seseeessresseneee evescsccccs. GO 3 
RECEIPTs For 1892. 
167 dozen eggs, at 14 centss.....+-++-++- $23 38 
@ chickens, at 30 cents...-...-..0+-s-seee 18 60 
% dozen eggs for hatching, at 14 cents... 3 36 
dozen for home use........-ss+++++- Gtee We 
RECEIPTS FOR 1893. 
155 dozen eggs, at 15 cents. ..---+--++ ° $3 3 
51 chickens, at 43 cents......---- pedeseeeee 21 = 
90 dozen exgs for hatching, at 15 cents... 4 
ergesenis See WHO ve cveccrccevece 13 60 
Total ....cccccescvercers sovveseseccses $63 18 


| 


j 


HOUSE FOR LAYING HENS. 


California’s Trees. 


The wild nutmeg grows in central 
California and is ooth white wood, 
straight grained ; ehifphor wood grows 
only in Southern California The latter 
shades from cream to Bismark brown, 
and is so fine in texture that it should 
be used only for fans, paper knives, nap- 
kin-rings and curios. White and red 
cedar is a mountain wood found all 
over California, varying from two to six 
feet in diameter. It is lasting and some 
of it is well. figured. 

Is it true that Humboldt County has 
the largest myrtle in the world? Yes. 

It is two and one-half feet in diameter 
and the most beautiful of all mottled 
woods. Like all very beautiful things, 
however, it is not plentiful. Both hem- 
lock and ash of great beauty and figure 
are found in the greater part of Cali- 
fornia. The eucalyptus is of fine grain 
and grows to be two feet in diameter in 
10 years. Though imported, .we can 
make a wooded country of California in 
10 years by planting eucalyptus, cotton- 
wood, alder, and black walnut. The 
buckeye grows wild, is six feet in 
diameter; being white and soft it is not 
a commercial wood.— Kate Field’s Wash- 
ington. 


~~ 
—~o—- 


Hard Times Made Easy. 


To THe Eprror:— 

You are probably aware that millions of 
America’s men are tobacco spitting and puff- 
ing billions of dollars away. The total value 
of tobacco consumed is appalling;—all this 
can be saved. The nerve nicotizing and de- 
stroying effects of using tobacco, in any form, 
upon the physical and mental organiza- 
tion is simply terrible. One of Chicago’s 
great newspapers, the “‘Inter Ocean,’’ de- 
voted an entire eight page, illustrated in 
eight colors, supplement to tell all about 
No-To-Bac, the only reliable and absolutely 
guaranteed tobacco habit cure in all the 
world. As a remedial agent in destroying 
the desire for tobacco, building up the nerv- 
ous system, making pure, rich blood, and in 
creasing the weight, strength, and vitality of 
the user, No-7o-Bac performs miracies. If 
the readers of your paper are interested in 
learning all about thé injurious effects of to- 
bacco, and how it can’ beteasily, economically 
and permanently cured,;write us,—we will 
send them a copy as long as they last. Ad- 
dress the Chicago Office, 45 Randolph Street; 





j or the main office arid laboratory, Indiana 


Mineral Springs, Ind 
Respectfulfy \yours, 
A. L.. THOMAS, Pres. 
Sterling Remedy Co., Makers of No-To-Bac. 


~~ 


3 2 
Hard and Soft Woods. 


One who knocks about among Maine 
men often hears interesting points 
brought up in queer ways. One of these 
presented itself recently in @ transaction 
which involved the question: “ Where 
is the legal line to he drawn between 
‘hard’ and ‘soft’ wood?” A very sharp 
Penobscot County man made a contract 
to deliver to the other party some hun- 
dreds of cords of “ hard” wood, and then 
proceeded to deliver white birch and pop- 
lar wood to the required amount. To this 





| the purchaser, who expected to received 


either maple, beech or yellow birch, de- 
murred, claiming it was not according to 
contract. A high judicial authority is 
quoted as ruling that white birch and 
poplar are “hard” wood, because they 
bear a leaf, the line being drawn between 





the evergreens and leat bearing trees.— 


Lewiston Journal. 


THE MARKETS. 


Review of the Year, 





The barley corn was an average in quan- 
tity—63,000,000 bushels. The color was 
good, but the crop mostly light weight. 
Poor sold as low as 32 cents, and very choice 
as high as 52. Exports for 11 months were 
5,073,000 bushels, against 1,998,000 bushels 
for the same time in 1892. 

Memberships in the Chicago Board of 
Trade ranged in value from $825 to $1,125. 
The highest price wheat reached in Chi- 
cago was in April, when it was manipulated 
up to 88 cents for a short time. The lowest 
price was in July, 54. The highest point in 
1892 was in February, 91}; the lowest in De- 
cember, 69}. 

The highest point reached by corn in Chi- 
cago was in January, 44}; the lowest in No- 
vember, 35. 

The highest point reached by oats in Chi- 
cago was in January, 32 cents; the lowest in 
August, 22 cents. 

Rye touched 60 in Chicago in May, and 
fell to 40 in September. 

The crop is estimated at 10,000,000 
bushels, against 13,000,000 bushels in 1892. 
The highest price in Chicago was in February, 
$1.22; lowest in August, 86. 

Mess pork opened in Chicago in January at 
$15.50; reached $21.80 in May, fell to $10.25 
in August, and closed $12.87} in December. 

The hay crop of the country last year is 
estimated at 46,650,000 tons, valued at $480,- 
500,000; the farm value averaged $9.18 a ton, 
against $8.49 in 1892. The yield averaged 
1.32 tons per acre, a slight increase. 

Chicago prices for hogs during 1893 aver- 
aged $1.40 higher than in 1892, and $1.50 
higher than the yearly average for the last 16 
ogy In February the best heavy sold up to 

.75, and the average that month was $3 per 
100 pounds above that month’s average of the 
preceding 15 years, and the average price for 
1893 was $6.55, or $2.65 higher than in 1890, 
and the highest since 1882, when the average 
for the year was $7.65. The lowest average 
for 16 years was $3.65, in 1878. 

The average price of 900a1,900 pound native 
‘*beef’’ cattle for the year in Chicago was 
$4.45, or 35 cents higher than in 1892, and 
$1.30 lower than in 1884, and the highest 
since 1888. In 1882 best cattle sold up to 
$9.30, and the average price that year was 
$6.25. Fancy ripe beeves were scarce during 
nearly the entire year, and sold at $6 or better 
nine months out of the 12. The highest 
point, $6.75, was reached in December and 
the lowest in August, when the very best sold 
at $5.35, and ordinary 1,500a1,600 pound 
cattle sold at $4. The average price for 1,500 
pound cattle, however, was the highest in 
Jan and February, $5.65, and the lowest 
in July, August, and September. 

The first six months of 1893 sheep averaged 
$4.90 in Chicago, and lambs about $6, but the 
last half of the year sheep averaged around $3, 
and lambs under $4, Sheep raisers made 
money the first six months, but the business 
was unprofitable the last half, and more par- 
ticularly the last quarter. The smallest 
month’s receipts in the year were larger than 
the largest of 1892, and beat the record by 
100,000. The greatest day’s record, which 
was 18,797 head, established on June 2, 1890, 
was never even approached until last year, 
when it was surpassed not less than a dozen 
times. The banner day was Oct. 16, with a 
run of 25,690. The week ending Oct. 21 was 
also the largest on record, with 82,906 sheep, 
being almost 50 per cent. more than the 
largest week in previous years, and over 
80,000 head came the following week. Oc- 
tober receipts were 326,036, the largest on 
record. 

REVIEW OF THE FORTNIGHT. 


The sales of wool from May 1, 1893, to Jan. 
10, 1894, were 109,000,000 pounds, against 
216,000,000 pounds for preceding season. 

Clapp & Co.’s circular says: ‘‘Cotton— 
Spinners’ reported takings in Manchester 
to general expectations. Southern § and 
creasing their purchases. 

“Speculation has broadened; outside trade 
is more scattered and more general. More 
contidence and better prices seem to be ex- 
pected by the better element of the cotton 
trade, as well as the grower and factor, who 
eontinue to be very bullish. Exports about 
keep pace with the general movement in pro- 
portion to average seasons. The Indian crop 
is reported as fully equaling an average. 

‘‘Wheat—The recent Government report 
indicates acreage for 1893 was but 34,629,418 
acres, yielding but 11.4 bushels per acre and 
producing 396,131,715 bushels. In 1891 the 
acreage was given as 39,916,897, yielding 15.3 
bushels per acre, and outcome 611,780,000 
bushels. Now the Government estimate for 
the Winter wheat crop of 1894 sown last 
Autumn is for 93.2 per cent. of that grown in 
1893, or say, about 1,550,000 less acreage, or 
the smallest acieage since 1879, when the 
total was but 32,545,950 acres both Winter 
and Spring. A wild guess leads us to expect 
the smallest crop of wheat this year since re- 
sumption of specie payments 15 years ago. 
It is but natural to expect that an easy money 
market surrounding the visible wheat supply, 
with a good export movement, and steady de- 
crease in the visible caused by a small reserve 
will advance prices. Looking back we find a 
seven year average export movement the first 
half of crop years from June 30 to Dec. 31 show 
53 per cent. of the wheat exported went before 
Jan. 1. Exports to date have exceeded 
106,000,000 bushels. On this basis exports 
for the year ending June 30, 1894, will ex- 
ceed 190,000,000 bushels, or 90,000,000 
bushels more, estimating at an even rate 
equal to the present weekly export move- 
ment, 3,200,000 bushels. Sentiment is much 
more bullish than for 30 days past and prices 
following the Government report were prac- 
tically up to those prevailing a month ago. 
Continental buying has continued, not ag- 
gressive, but steady, of the better sorts of 
wheat. Flour stocks are only about three- 
quarters as large as a year ago, aud not ac- 
cumulating.”’ 

Ja’. McMillan & Co’s. circular saysin re- 
gard to wool: *‘ The receipts continue light. 
The demand is dull for most grades, although 
we have orders for all the medium and coarse 
unwashed wool we can furnish. The strong 
stapled wools of these grades are wanted for 
combing purposes. The bright wools even at 
the higher prices are in better demand than the 
demi-bright from Minnesota and Dakota, and 
the bright wools run a larger per cent. staple. 
Medium and coarse wools have reached a 
point in prices where they are actually lower 
than similar grades of wool abroad. Those 
having wool do not run any risk in holding 
longer; but if they wish to realize on them, 
ship them in. Fine wools will have to de- 
cline still more before they are down to a free 
wool basis. Wool is called ‘‘raw material.” 
This term is erroneous, as labor makes up 
three-quarters of its value, while at this year’s 
prices the labor alone has cost more than its 
value. Who wants ‘‘free wool?” It cer- 
tainly cannot be the Eastern commission houses 
and dealers, one-half of whom, if the Wilson 
Billis passed, on account of American sheep 
business being ruined, will have to go out of 
the “business to start with, and the other half 
wilf have to give a part of their attention to 
handling foreign wools, and they can only 
make a broker’s one per cent. for handling 
these foreign wools, because the manufact- 
urers will know what they cost the dealers 
from the marks on the bales, and will not al- 
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low them to make more than one per cent. 
for handling. We cannot see why the East- 
ern commission men and dealers do not unite 
to a man against the Wilson Bill and kill the 
free wool clause at once with their powerful 
influence. But all there is about it, they do 
not do it. The sheep growers and those in- 
terested in the sheep industry want to make 
their protest against ‘‘ free wool ’’ through their 
Representatives in Washington by writing 
them often. The fate of this bill will decide 
whether the sheep industry is going to be con- 
tinued to any extent in this couniry. Until 
the bill is passed do not get scared and sell 
your sheep. Even if it is passed, on account 
of there being few sheep, thosé that stay in 
the business will get good prices for fat sheep 
and lambs. The laboring classes, if they eat 
any meat, will have to pay more for it, even 
though they get their clothes a little cheaper. 
They will be obliged to take a heavy reduc- 
tion in their wages.”’ 


Wool. 


Bostow, Jan. 12.—The market shows a trifle 
more wool sold, but the general tone is very 
quiet and the tendency of prices is lower. 

A tritle more trade im Ohio and Pennsylvania 
fleeces is reported, but the general tone is weak. 
In Ohio the wool is held in strong hands, but at 
ise above this market. Sales this week of 

XX are reported in this market at 24, and 23 
for XX. No. 1is quoted at 24, and 21 for X. 

In Michigan wools there is little doing, and 

rices are weak, having settled down to 19 for 

In Michigan considerable wool has uot left 
the farmers’ hands and is firmly held. 

Delaines are reported very quiet but gen- 
erally firm. Combings are also quite steady, 
but-not in active demand. Unwashed combings 
have met with some inquiry. We quote: Ohio 
delaine, 25; Michigan, 23. In unwashed comb- 
ings we Quote quarter-blood at 18a19, and three- 
eights at 20021. Washed combings, 26 for No. 1, 
and 24a25 for No. 2. 

Texas wools are quiet, and but little inquiry 
for them is re rred. Values are fairly steady. 
We quote clean, for fine and 25a26 for 
medium Fall wools. In Spriug wools, fine 
Northern, 12 moots growth, clean, 36a38, and 
for six to eight month's growth, 34a33, Medium 
of year’s growth is worth 33, und six to eight 
month's growth, 30. 

Oregon wools have again had a quiet week, 
and the tone is weaker and prices ower. We 
quote rices, cl -as follows: Eastern No. 1, 

33; No. 2, 27; valley No.1, 30, and No. 2, 25. 

California wools have met with a small in- 
quiry and sales are noted at lower prices. We 
| nee the market, clean, as follows: 36a37 for 

orthern free, 12 months, and 34a35 for eight 
months; 85 for Southern 12 months, and 22a33 
for six and eight months. Fall wools are 

— at 30 for free, and 28a25 for de- 

ective. 
rn Pulled wools are generally quiet. B supers 
re the strongest, and fine wools generally 
neglected. Combings are firm, We quote ona 
scoured basis, as folluws: Fine A, 38a43; A supers, 
2a35; B supers, 28a30; y ~ rapa fine comb- 
ing. 35 Western extra, #2a37. 
erritory wools areatrifie more active, but 
the tendency is towurd lower prices, and, iu fact, 
uotations are evel lower. We = 
ontana fine, 37a38; fine medium, 34a%; medium, 
30; Wyoming and Utah fine, 33a36; fine um, 
82a33; medium, 29, 

Unwashed fleeces and unmerchantable wools 
have met some inguiries. Ohio fine unwashed is 
quoted at 15al6,and Michigan at 13al4. (Ohio 
unmerchantable we quote at 17al8, and Michi- 
gan at 15al6. Some Georgia wools sold at 18 
this week. 

Cents. 


24 026 
2l a.. 





Ohio and Pennsylvania No, 1 fleece...... 
Ohio and Pennsylvania X 


Ohio and Pennsylvania XX........ ecccee 2 

Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 23 a% 
MichigaD Z.c.ccccccscsccccccccccccccccces: 19 GID} 
Michigan, No. L...ccsccscccscseccseccsecess 2d Ath 
Combing, No, 1..rcccccccccccrccceccccccess BOOMS 
peers YY ae baeeentegeseneeese 23 a25 
Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing .... 19 a20 


Kentucky and Ind. §-blood combing .... 


Missouri 4-blood combing..........+ esa0ce 18 al9 
Missouri t-blood combing.........eseee0+. 19 a2 
Delaine, Ohio fine..........e+. ecceccccccee 20D 

Delaine, Michigan fime......scseseeseseees az 

Montana fine ....... sececcccccccscecccccces 10 al4 
BEOREARS TROGIUER « 000000 covecs cccccecceccs 12 al5 
Wyoming fine.. .... Ceeeee cocccecce ccoccee 9 AD 
Wyoming medium ..........0+. ecccece oooe 13.015 
Kansus and Nebraska fine........... secse COR 
Kansas and Nebraska medium.......... 10 al3 
Srektivh cathgtin sheden ateedd 66ebennsnee 17 al8 
Texas Spring medium, 12 mos........+0++ 13 ald 
Texas Spring fine, 12 mos....... +6. eocces 2 al4 
Texas Spring fine, 6 to 8 inos............. ll al3 
Texas Spring medium, 6 to 8 mos........ 14 al5 
_ | See 8 al2 
Kentucky }-blood clothing....,...+ssee0... 15 alT 
Kentucky #-blood clothing............0.. 18 al9 
Unwashed fine Ohio and Michigan....... 13 ald 
Unmerchantable Ohio. ..... ccsceeeseees -- 16 al6 
Unmerchantable Michigan.......... .... 15 al7 


Lambs super pulled... ... ceceyecsees> cécoe u26 





and on the Continent are liberal and fully up | 


Northern spinners are reported as slowly in- | 


Super pulled..... .... eeeccee Srv estecccse oss 18 026 
Extra pulled...... Seccssecoeces cocsee scouts 15 az 
III scewec vases sescceesess bans 15 a20 
California Spring. ..cccccecece cocceccesers 10 al6 
COlBOttie: FAM. « cccciccciccconcccctvsdecese 9 Ql 
oe err « 9al3 
SD SINE o0000s dedddedncscceees ceeeeeds 12 al3 

| COPORON BRO VOM 600s cccsccccccesccosces -llalS 
| Oregon medium valley ......+..e06 oe cccece 15 al? 
OTe 27 a28 
Australian and New Zealand..... Cerccece 31 a38 
Foreign carpet ..... Oksbbs need Ox geen cece 244028 

Grain. 
NEw YORK, Jan. 12.—Wheat moderately 


active, firmer; No. 2, red, store, and elevator, 
66)266}; afloat, 68268}; free on board, 67}a68; No. 
3, red, 6065}; ungraded red, 62)a68; No. 1, 
Northern, 7272}. Options very dull; ta} higher, 
closing firm, without features; trading only 
local; May most active; No. 2. red, closed, Janu- 
ary, 663; February, 674; March, 68§; May, 71; 
June, 71f; July. 72; December, 773. 

Corn dull, stexdy; No. 2, 41{; elevator, 424; 
afloat, ungraded, mixed, 4laé2}. Options dull, 
closing _steudy and unchanged; May most 
active: January. 41}; February, 42§; March, 43}; 
April, 444; May. 444. 

Oats dull, weak; options dull, firmer; Janu- 
ary, 331; February, 333; March, 343; May, 344; 
spot prices—No. 2, 331; No. 2, white, 35; No. 2, 
Chicago, 344; No. 3, 324; No. 3, white, 33; mixed, 
Western, 34035; white, do 35a40; white, State, 
35a40. 

CuicaGco, Jan. 12.—The following was the 


range of prices: 
Open. High. Low. Close. 








January..... » 61 61 61.61 

Wheat.< May........- . 66 66) .65% .66 
DULY .cccce coos 6it .67¢ .67 67% 
January..... » O44 34h .B4R Bay 
Corn.. 4 EN .ceengnede -B8e =.38E BRA LBS 
July ..ccceves - -88$ .38% .388 .38y 

{ Junuary...... Bie 234 SG 27 
Oats... 4 May...cccccoce -30e «30 BOR £304 
July seSenecede +284 28¢ .28§ .28% 
Junuary...... 3.20 13.20 13.20 13.20 
Pork} May. .cocse 3.40 13.47 13.32 13.32 
PRN cscs Seens desc Su0se 60008 

{ January.. 8.20 8.22 8.17 8.23 

Lard ..< May....... 7.87 7.87 7.85 7.87 
( Fenruary 7.9 7.97 7.95 7.95 
January.. 6.55 6.87 6.85 6.87 

Ribs a4 BEAT .cccoce -» 6.90 6.90 6.30 6.80 
February..... «++. eeces c00e8 sees 

Cotton. 


New York, Jan. 12.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 





CuIcAGoO, Jan. 11.—The best native beef cattle 
and butcher's stock ruied steady, while most 
other grades of steers and butchers’ stock de- 
clined about 10. Trade was rather slow and 
some remained unsold. Native steers sold at 
$.20a5.55; bulk, 3.75a4.65. A lot of 60 Colorado 
steers, 1,240 pounds, sold at 3.45; choice 1,150a 
1,200 pound steere, 4.a4.75, and one lot of fine 
1,502 pound steers sold to go to New York at 5.55. 
A New York buyer paid 5.15 for 1.651 pound 
steers. Exporters bought plain 1,677 pound 


ad. 
bulk, 5.25a5.75; 
bulk, 3a3.35. 


Quotations are as follows: 
Fancy native steers, 1,500a1,700 Ibs... $5.65a 6.00 


stockers and feeders, 2.50a3.65; 


Inferior to fair canning cows. 


u peecsee§ 1.Wa 2.55 
Stockers and feeders, 700a1,500 lbs.... 


2.30a 3.85 


Native veal calves, 1002400 lbs......... 3.00a 7.00 

Texas steers, 800a1,200 IDs........cccees 2.75a 4.00 

Texas cows, bulls, and stags......... 65a 2.85 
Produce. 


New York, Jan. 12.—Beans and Peas—The 
Pacific mail steamer Columbia, in late yester- 
day. brought 10,636 bags beans from California, 
a large part of which are said to be Lima; de- 
mind light and feeling casy. State marrow 
were quiet but held steady, Medium slightly 
firmer. Red kidney slow, but without further 
change. Some movement in imported beans, 
average best lines of medium selling at 1.55. 
Green peas firm. Beans, marrow, choice, per 
bushel, 2.45; fair to good, 2.20u2.35; mediums, 
1.80; pea, 1.75; white kidney, 2.202.253; red 
kidney, choice, 2.25a2.35; do fair to good, 2a2.15; 
black turtle soup, 2.10a2.14: yellow eve, 2.05a2.10; 
California lima (60 pounds), 1 55al.60; foreign, 
marrow, 2.20a2.25; do medium, 1.50a1 60; forcign 

, 1.57421.608; green peas, barrels, 1.20; do bags, 

15; do Scotch, 1.40. 

Butter—Trade very quiet. Exports were 
looking around for fresh factory butter, not so 
much with an idea of taking stock at present as 
to cable pri in the hope of drawing orders. 


Creamery, State, 18a22; do Western, extra, 25a 

" 23a24; do seconds, 20a22; do thir: 's, 
18a19; do June make, extras, 2l¢a22; do seco::ds 
half firkin tubs and 
its, 2la2z2; do seconds, 





to firsts, 13a21; State dairy, 
pails, extras, 24a24; do firs 


Month. Open. High. Low. Close. 
8.04 8.06 8.02 8.06 | 
8.09 8.21 8.08 8.21 
8.18 8.30 8.17 8.30 
8.26 8.38 8.25 8.33 
8.34 8.46 8.33 8.45 
8.42 8.51 8.40 8.51 
8.46 8.55 8.46 8.2 
8.51 8.64 8.51 8.64 
Livestock. 


steers at 4.65, and 1,567a1.551 pound steers at 4.60 | 
Native cows sold at 1503.50; bulk, 2.50a3.10; | 
bulls, 243.75; buik, 2.6003.25; veal calves, 326.50: | 


Choice to fancy steers, 1,300a),500 lbs. 4.80a 5.60 | 


Good to choice steers, 1,209a1,400 lbs.. 4.20a 4.90 
Fair to good steers, 1,10001,300 Ibs..... 3.90a 4.55 
Poor to fair steers, 900a1,100 ibs..... +» 3.20a 3.85 
Choice to extra cows and heifers..... 3.10a 3.55 | 
Fair to good cows and heifers......... 2.00a 3 05 


19a20; State foley, Wolet tubs, firsts, 224a23; do 
seconds, 19a20; ry tubs, thirds, 18a19; State 
dairies, firkins and Ag Neogy 23a23}; do firsts, 
*1azz; do seconds, 19a20; Btatc dairy, firkins, ex- 
tras, 28; do firsts, 21u22; do seconds, 8 Wes- 
tern imitation Geometry tte 9; do sec- 
onds, léalés; do thirds, 5aldt; Weste 

—_, 17ai8; do seconds, 154a16; do thirds, lita 
15; Western er firkins, held, lbjal6; do 
tubs, held, 15al5j; du fresh cxtras, 16)a17; do 
firsts, 15jal6; do seconds, 144al5; do thirds, 14; 
rolls, fresh, choice, 17a18; do poor to good, 14u16. 

Cheese— Exporters wére ty liberal buyers 
of part skims at 8210}, and full cream at l0alL. 
Home trade — moderate, but holders of 
decent to fancy State cheese fee! a good deal of 
confidence in the position, and firm prices are 
asked. State factory, full cream, large size, 
Fall make, faney, ll4alli; do choice, lljulli; do 
§ to prime, lUjall; do common to fair, 9a10}; 

o small size, fancy, 12}; do fair to choice, |lal2i; 
partskimas, ( thenango and neighboring Counties, 
small, 7jal0; do large, choice, 9a%i; good to 

rime, 74a8}; do common to fair, 4a7; full skims, 
2a3; Pennsylvania skims, 2. 

¢ge@s—Receipts still liberal, but of fine, fresh 
gathered the supply is not heavy, and although 
the demand has been rather quiet prices ure 
fairly well sustained. A light cail tor choice 
sweet held eggs at about top quotations, and a 
fair movement in lower grades in range of 2a3 
per case, but the medium qualities are not 
moving. Limed eggs duil and unchanged, 
Western, fresh collections, best, 21; Western, 
fresh gathered, fair to good, 19}a20); Southern, 
fresh collections, 194%}; icehouse, October 
packed, fine, l6ai7; do August and September, 
choice, 15al6; do early packed, fair to prime, l4a 
15; do poor to fair, per casc, 2a; limed eggs, 
Western, prime, per dozen, Mal-}. 

Fresh Frints— pples in light receipt, but dull 
and unimproved. Cranberries still very dulion 
local orders, and the demand from out of town 
isnotimportant. Stocks are not large, however, 
and choice sound stock is held with some confi- 
dence. Florida oranges in heavy supply, dull 
and weak. Funcy grape fruit and tangerines 
in fair demand; lower qualities neglected. A 
=. King, per barrel, 4.5045.50; do Spy, 4a5; do 

aldwin, 404.50; do Greening, 4a4.25; do Winter 
varieties, common to fair,2.0a4. Pears, Boston, 
ver bushel box, 1:50a2.50. Grapes, Western New 

York, Catawba, per small basket, 8alé. Cran- 
berries, Cape Cod, usual varieties, as to con- 


dition, per barrel, 3.50a6; do fancy, large varie- 
ties, 5a7. Florida oranges, per box, 75a2. Grape 


fruit, per box, 1.25a2 
1.50a3; mandarius, 752. 

Fruits—drivd—No change in the position of 
either evaporated or sun dried apples; demand 
moderate and prices firm on all grades. Chops 
and cores andskinsstill very dutl. Peaches not 
moving and values uncertain. All kinds of 
smail truits dragging, and, with the exception 
of biackbervies, the feeling is weaker. Ap- 
ples, evaporated, 1593, fancy, per pound, lljall¢; 
do choice, all; do prime, bails: do common 
to fuir, $a%; Southern sun dried, 18%, fancy, 6a 
6}; do choice, 5ta5}; common to prime, 4¢a5t; 
State, 5a6; apples, chopped, lial¢; do cores an 
skins, lial}. Peaches, Delaware, evaporated, 

led, 16418; do unpeeled, 6aT; do North Caro- 
ina, sun dried, peeled, 7a9; do California, un- 

sled, 8a10. Raspberries, evaporated, 16. Cher 
ries, l0ull. Huckleberries. 14. Blackberries, 7, 
Apricots, Calitornia, llal4. Prunes, ( alifornia, 
as to size, 4¢aBe. 

Hops—Movement still very light, but the 
situation has uot changed sufficiently to war- 
rantany further modification of asking rates, 
New York State, 1803, choice, per pound, 2; do 
common to prime, T6a21; do 1892, choice, 18a19; 
common to prime, l4al7; Pacific Coast, 18%, 
choice, 22; do common to prime, 16a21; do 1>?2, 
choice, 18a19; common to prime, l4al7; old olds, 

and Straw— Market ais and unchang- 
ay, per 100 pounds, 90; No.8 to No.1, 
65a80; shipping 5ha60; do clover mixed, 60a65; 
do clover, per 100 pounds, 45a55; rye straw, No. 2 
to No. 1, per 100 pounds, “a65; do short, per 100 
pounds, 40a45; oat straw, 40a45. 

Poultry, Alive—Fowls fell to 10, and it was 
impossible to clean up on that busis. A large 
quiuntity of turkeys will also have to go over 
into next weck. Fowls, local and Western, per 
pound, 10; chickcns, local, 8.9; do Western, 8a 
$8#; old roosters. per pound, 9; turkeys, 810; 
ducks, local, per pair, 60a9); do Wesiern, 60u80; 

eese, Western, per pair, 1.12a1.37; do Southern, 
al.12; pigeons, per pair, 30a40. 

Dressed—Turkeys continue in liberal supply, 
dull and barely steady, but without material 
change in the range of sales. Chickens and 
fowls in larger supply, including considerable 
stock turned this way trom Chicago, and prices 
a shade easier, but no large quantity unsold at 
the close. Fancy ducks firm and fine large 
geese have a fair demand, but medium and 
lower qualities move slowly. Philadelphia 
chickens lower and dull, Capons plenty and 
weak, We quote: Turkeys, Western, fair to 
choice, per pound, 9ali; do Jersey, 12al24; do 
State, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Obio ex- 
press, l0jallj; do Maryland, good to fancy, lla 
13; chickens, Philadelphia, l2al4; do Jersey, 1a 
124: chickens, State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Michigan, llal2; chickens, Western, 10all; fowls, 
Jersey, llallt; fowls, State and Pennsylvania 
10allt; fowls, Western, l0all; chickeus an 
fowls, inferior, 8a8; ducks, meg l2al4; ducks, 
Western, 7al3; geese, Maryland, llal}; do West- 
eri, 7210; capons, Western, 1l4al8; do Phila- 
deiphia and nearby, 15420; squabs, white, per 
dozen, 3.25. 

Game—Quail scarce and firmer. Good part- 
ridges in light supply and fayoring sellers. 
Grouse still quiet. ildducks dll. Rabbitsin 
light supply and firm. Partridges, prime fresh, 
per pair, 1al.25; do drawn, 0a75. Grouse, prime, 
dark, per pair, 0a80; do pintails, 40a65. Quail, 
fresh, per dozen, 2a237. English snipe, per 
dozen, 1.50. Golden plover, per dozen, 1.50; grass 

lover, 141.2. Sand snipe, por dozen, 30a40. 

Vild ducks, redhead, per pair,0al.00; do mallard 
and black, 25260; do teal, 25a:0; do canvas, Wa 
1.50; ralbits, per pair, 30; do jacks, 50a60. 

Potatoes and Vegetables—Domestic potatoes 
in ligater receipt, but dull unimproved. Scotch 
magnum held a little firmer,and some lots going 
into store. Sweet potatoes still very dull. 
Onions steady. Nortolk kale extremely dull, 
Good to fine spinach a shade firmer, a few extra 
lots pee | 25, but most sales at 75al.00. 
Choice Florida beans and eggplants in good de- 
mund; poor quality neglected. Tomatoes dull 
A few choice new beets arriving from Florida 
meet u fair demand. Lettuce tirm. Potatoes, 
Long Island, per barrel, 242.25; do State, per 180 
pounds, 1.5042; do Jersey, per 180 pounds, 1.50a 
1.75; do Scotch magnum, per bag, 1.00a1.75; do 
English magnum, 1.50a1.70; do Irish maguum, 
1.50a1.65; sweet potatoes, Vineland extra fancy, 
per burre!, 3.50; do average prime, 2.50a3.25; do 
other Jersey, 2.25a2.0. Onions—Chester red, 
per barre], 1.75a1.87; do yellow, 1.75; do Eastern 
white, 3a4.v0; do Eastern, red, 1.75a2; do Eastern 
yellow, 1.75a1.87; do State and Western yellow, 
1.50a1.75. Cabbage, New Jersey and Lon 
Island, per 100, 345.00; do State, 2a4.00. Squa 
Hubbard, per barrel, 2a2 50; do marrow, 242.25, 
Turnips, Canadian, Russian, per barrel, 7Ua75; 
do Long Island and Jersey, 45. Celery, Long 
Island, per dozen bunches, 1a1.50. Beans, 
Florida, per crate, 133.00. Parsnips, per barrel, 
1.00. Carrots, washed, per barre], 1.00. Lettuce, 
Boston, per dozen, Waits; do Florida, per: barrel 
basket, 222.50. Brussclssprouts, per quirt, bal2, 
Spinach, Norfolk, per barrel, 75al.0. Kale, 
Norfolk, per barrel, 40050. Tomatoes, Key 
West, per bushe! crate, 1al.£0; do Florida, per 
earrier crite, 2.250. Cucumbers, Flo:ida, per 
crate, 1 50u3.00. Eggplants, Florida, per} barrel 


box, 1.50a2.75. Beets, Florida, per crate, 1.50a 
2.00 


angerines, per box 


ball. 
ed. i 








i. 
“There is Money in Spring Chickens.” 


Every one knows this to be true. The farm 
er’s wife who sells a nice chick to the huckster 
pow and then, no matter for how low a price, 
r. alizes that the cash or exchange is practically 
so wuch clear gain, and even if she is eminently 
practical und computes the cost of rearing it 
to a marketat!e age, she still finds a very lib- 
eral margin of protit. The city housewife who 
indulges occasionally in the luxury ot a Spring 
Broiler, wonders why all farmers are not 
Bloated Bond Holders. Not knowing that most 
farmers prefer raising the cereals at a loss, and 
utterly neglect this most profitable farm prod- 
uct, or allow it to be looked atter by the women 
of the farm, esteeming themselves lucky, if 
with not the slightest facilities for making it 
either a pleasant, convenient or profitable 
employment, the women folk can succeed in 
keepng themselves in small change and pro- 
vide something for the table besides. This 
important crop should not be thus neg- 
lected, but should receive some portion of 
the attention which its importance justly 
entitles it to. We are pleased to note that it is 
demanding und receiving more attention each 
succeeding your. To the Buckeye Incubator 
Company, of Springfield, Ohio, we are indebted 
for the tollowing figures showing the rapid 
strides made by Artificial Incubation during 
the pust few years. ‘The above mentioned com- 
| pany sold during the year 1891, 76 machines, 
| during 1892, 600 machines, and in the year 1893, 

2.60 machines, and for the season of 1894, have 
| so added to their plant that they now have a ca- 
| 








pacity of 8,000 machines per annum, and expect 
to sell that number during this present year. 
It is apparent that while as yet we annually 
import millions of doiiars worth of poultry, to 
meet our domestic demands, a few years of 
such increased development may place 
amoug the exporting nations of thiscrop. An 

Incubator which will give perfect satisfaction, 

is now obtainable ata very small cost; a slight 

expenditure will put your pouitry houses in 

such condition that with a brooder you can be- 

gin now and have marketable chickens in from 

3 to 4 months. 

You can make noinvestment of 30 to 40dollars 
which will give so speedy returas or prove so 
protitable. 

To develop this crop as its importance de- 
serves, need not interfere in the least with the 
other farm work. In fact, so little ground is 
necessary for the accommodation of a very large 
number of chicks that it may be aseasily and 
profitably prosecuted in town ason the farm; 
convenience of market in one case will offset 
the advantages of feed at cost in the other. , 
Don’t expect them to grow and produce geod 
chicks without attention, any more than you 
would expect to have good corn without plow- 
ing, but give it reasonuble attention, and you 
will tind it the most profitable crop your farm 
produces. For tbe average hatch of a hen as 
compared with the average hatch of, say, a 100 
Egg Machine which can be bought for $17, is as 
8 to 75. 


us 





Perhaps It Was. 


Algy—Seems to me this cigar has 
(puff, puff) a metallic taste. 
Archie—Likely enough. It looks 





like a nickel cigar—Chicago Tribune. 
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Sad Recollections. 


“ Dis,” said Dismal Dawson, after a 
long drink’ at the farmer’s well, “ re- 
minds me of when I wos a little feller.” 

“Oh, yon was raised on a farm, eh?” 
said the good woman. 

“ Naw, I wasn’t raised on a farm; but 
what I mean is dat it was de water I wos 
tinkin’ of. I used ter drink de stuff 
reg’lar when I wos a kid.”—Jndianapo- 
his Journal. 


Struck the Wrong Place. 


Guest—Landlord, you may bring me 
a sirloin steak. Let it be fresh and 
juicy, broiled half through, but not too 
rare, very tender, and be sure that you 
use real fresh. butter. 

Landlord—Why, if I had such a fine 
thing as that, sir, I'd eat it myself— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


Elevating. 

“ Oh, is there nothing,” exclaimed the 
lady in the fur jacket, “that can uplift 
our servant girls?” 

“The coaloil can,” answered the lady 
in the yellow buskin.— Chicago Tribune. 











An Untimely Interruption. 








He—lI was simply being carried away 
oy that beautiful painting while waiting 
for you, Miss Snow. 

She—O, I am so sorry I interrupted 
you, Mr. Bigbore. 





And Make Fifteen. 


Grocer—So you want $12 a week? 

Applicant—Yes, sir. By the way, 
do you use a cash register ? 

Grocer—No. 

Applicant—Then I'll work for $10 a 
week— Yankee Blade. 


> 


No Use for Omelets. 


Waiter—Perhaps you would like an 
omelet ? 

Uncle Josh—No, sir! 
eat ’em. I guess you may bring me 
some aigs. Kind o’ beat ’em up a little 
an’ then cook ’em.— Chicago Tribune. 





Never could 





For the Time Being. 


“There is a period in a woman’s life 
when she thinks of nothing but dress.” 

“ What period is that?” 

“From the cradle to the grave.”— 
Puck. 





Effectual Help. 


“DeJenks did not like the answer his 
girl gave him, and went to get her 
father to help him out.” 

“ Did he do it?” 

“If you could of seen DeJenks 10 
minutes after you would have thought 
something had helped him out.”—At- 
lantu Constitution. 


Another Sort. 


Flossie—Mama, is papa going to be 
waiter at that big dinner to-night? 

Mama—Mercy! No. What in the 
world put such a funny idea in your 
head ? 

Flossie—Well, I heard him say he’d 
got to go early so’s to get the toasts 
ready.— New York Herald. 








On Wheels. 


Mamma (to little Jimmy, who is say- 
ing his prayers)—Now, Jimmy, ask God 
to bring papa home safely. 

Jimmy—Please, Dod, bring papa 
home on a safety — Harper's Bazar. 


_--—- eo — 


A Modern Samson. 





le; 


, “I hear you had a fight with Sam 
tast night.” 
“Yes; this is the stick I licked him 
vith.” 
“ What weapon did he use?” 
“The ‘jawbone of an ass’—like his 
Bamesake.” 





When the corn is on the ear, 
How the farmer's face doth glow! 


I saw her at the village pomp, 
Beside the broken wall, 

I heard the handle creak and thump— 
I saw the water fall, 


She placed the pail upon her head, 


And as she pa me by, 
“T've just been milking, sir,” she sald, 


And winked the other eye. 





He Got the Lids, 





V ‘ 


Mrs. Mooney (to her husband)—Ted- 
dy, go out an’ shwear over th’ fince at 
th’ Callahans, so they'll t’row our shtove 
lids back at ye, or sorra th’ bite av din- 
ner Oi can cook this day.—Judge. 





Not in the Message. 


Office Boy—Mr. Gayman sent me to 
tell you not to keep dinner waitin’ fur 
’im this evenin’. He’s got to go to the 
lodge on important business, 

Mrs. Gayman—To the lodge? Oh, 
yes. He is going to “ride the goat,” I 
suppose. 

Office Boy—No, I don’t think it’s a 
goat. I heard him tellin’ Mr. Quick- 
step he was goin’ out on a little lark.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


* 


Just Like His Father. 
Witherby—My wife keeps a scrap 
book now of all the bright things our 
baby gets off. 

Plankington—Why, is the little fel- 
low old enough yet? 

Witherby—Oh, yes. He _ repeats 
everything I say— New York Herald. 


His Chronic State. 


Brown—How long have you known 
that man you lent a dollar to this morn- 
ing? 

Jones—I never knew him long. He’s 
been short ever since I first met him.— 
Detroit Free Press. 








Not a Good Site. 
Philanthropist—I wish to found a 
great university on this site. Is it de- 
sirable ? 

Expertus (doubtfully)—It will take 
a lot of grading before football can be 
played here.—Detroit Tribune. 


How He Learned. 








“Did you have any knowledge of 
music before you joined the choir?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“Then you learned it by chants, as it 
were.” —Atlanta Constitution. 


The Boat Needed a Trim. 





Mistah Cottah—Oh, Miss Irene, woan’ 
yo’ please put yo’ feet on de odder side 
ob de boat an’ trim it up a little? 





And she did.— Judge. 





Confusion of Terms. 


“ Yes, he said it was heavenly.” 
“ Did he really say that?” 


— Tid-Bite. 


~——____—__- --@ 





Well Within the Truth. 


an angel ? 
Arthur—Because I thought 
never danced, and neither will she. 


The Difference. 





apparently without provocation. 
“ Why—ah—did you kick me?” 


gun at home.”—Life. 
Inability. 





Bolus is a pretty good physician? 
Briggs—Good physician! 
should say not. 


nal, i 


Only a Part, 








Ah, but see him drop a tear 
When the corn is on his toe! 


Get out !— Detroit Free Press, 


“So he praised my singing, did he?” 


“Well, not exactly, but he probably 
meant that. He said it was unearthly.” 


May—What made you tell that hor- 
rid Miss Stumble that she danced like 


they 


A New York dude traveling in the 
West was violently kicked by a cowboy, 


“ Because I done forgot and left my 


Griggs—Don’t you think that Dr. 


Well, I 
Why, that man 
couldn’t cure a ham.—Somerville Jour- 


Tramp—The world owés me a living. 
Citizen—Well, I’m not the world. 
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Song for the Farmers’. Wives. © _ 


hOLAD 
BY WN. 0. JOHNSON, 
i 7 


ennieal Fat" 


rirraulasodsappy asia 


But since I am a woman grown 
I cannot sing its praise. 
Wg.eeldom have a cooling shower, 
© sun's rays how they burn. 
While out beneath the apple trees, 
e hump our backs and churn,’ 


Still if it scaly gosh on hone 
e golden butter hard, 
We'd churn away with all our might; 
But it comes “soft as lard,” 
And frequently a half a day 
e have to sit and turn, 
While it is anythin bust play 
To hump our backs and churn 


Once in a while we try to read, 
Then as you aay suppose, 

Just as we turn with any speed 
Our specks fall off our nose. 

So then we count a thousand times, 
Quote poetry in turn, 

Then go to making foolish rhymes 
Like hump your back aud churn. 


Somotimes the dinner hour draws nigh 
Before our task is done, 
80 then we wuit till by and by, 
Tis anything but fun. 
And if you are a farmer's wife, 
You have not failed to learn 
To play upon the instrument 
That people call a churn, 


No wonder, then, we do not care 

For such hot, Summer days, 
We like the Winter times the best, 

_And love to sing its praise, 
For then the butter comes along 

With just a gentle turn, 
Ww 6 snile and sing aguin the song, 

Called * Hump your back and churn.” 





Skimmin gs. 


Overworking butter spoils the grain 
and gives a greasy appearance. 


Never use any but the very best grade 
of dairy salt, regardlesss of cost—the 
best is the cheapest in the end. 


After the skimming is performed, the 
cream is still at the mercy of atmospheric 
conditions until manufactured into 
butter. . 


A Southern contemporary says: “ It 
has been shown conclusively by care- 
fully and exhaustively conducted expeé- 
riments that the feeding of cotton seed 
or cotton seed meal very considerably 
raises the melting point of buttter.” 


A uniform ration for an entire herd is 
unwise. It is no more possible for a small 
cow who is a “ good feeder” to assimilate 
the amount of feed that her neighbor 
does who is not so fortunate, than it is for 
one child to eat as much candy as an- 
other and not suffer. Study the indi- 
vidual tastes and dispositions of your 
cows, and try and adjust the environ- 
ment and treatment to them. 





A Word to the Wise. 


J. M. Bain, Zanesville, O., who was 
arrested two years ago for using the 
mails fraudulently in sending out a 
“butter-making compound,” convicted 
in the United States court in Columbus, 
sentenced but released on bail pending 
an appeal, was finally landed in the 
penitentiary. After a hard fight Bain 
was convicted on two indictments, and 
on one of them was sentenced to a fine 
of $250 and 18 months at hard labor 
in the penitentiary, sentence on the 
other being withheld pending his ap- 
peal. The Supreme Court has just 
reached his appeal and dismissed it, and 
Bain was called into court and sentenced. 
United States Attorney Hooper remind- 
ed the court of the other indictment 
against Bain, whereupon Judge Sage 
imposed an equal sentence for that of- 
fense, making the dose three years at 
hard work anda fine of $500. 





——E 


There Are Breakers Ahead. 


We are glad to note the warning 
given in the Dairy Journal to our fac- 
torymen. If it is not heeded in time 
the industry will soon be badly injured. 
“One thing is certain, that if the dairy 
interests do not take measures to protect 
themselves they are doomed to almost 
certain destruction. The enemies of 
butterine must not look to legislative 
enactments alone to accomplish its 
downfall. They have to educate the 
dairy farmer to do his duty. Every 
cow that does not pay for the expense 
of keeping, every can of filthy, tainted 
milk sent to the factory, every factory 
that employs an incompetent butter 
maker, every tub of poor butter, every 
one of these are important factors in 
helping the butterine men to win their 
fight. In not fully doing their duty in 
all these respects, those interested in the 
dairy business are killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs.” 

—_— a eee 


World’s Fair Tests. 


Mr. Hinds, in his official report, says: 
“This dairy test stands out as a beacon 


history of his work. 
been attempted in this line. 


and cited for generations to come. 
ance with a cow are not wanting. 


that in future must be followed. 


vironments must be shown. 


finished product.” 


is 
ficance. 





Condemned to the Block. 


Chicago, 





light or landmark among events of this 
character since man began writing a 
Nothing approach- 
ing its elaboration of detail has ever 
Its compi- 
lation of detailed figures will be studied 
It is 
the first dairy test of record where some 
figures necessary to striking a trial bal- 
It 
has set up a standard for testing cows 
The 
future records must have the details of 
kinds, quantities, and qualities of food 
given the cow, and the condition of en- 
The quan- 
tity and quality and composition of the 
milk must be shown, as well as the 
quantity and composition of the manu- 
factured product. The public must 
know as to the fuel that goes under the 
boiler in the shape of food, and the 
force of steam thrown off in the way of 
Mr. Hinds was Su- 
agers ang of the Shorthorn barn, and 

is opinion, therefore, is of great signi- 


All friends of Levi P. Morton, and 
all lovers of fine stock, will be sorry to 
hear of the number of cases of tuber- 
culosis found in his famous herd. Seven- 
teen have been condemned, five of which 
won National fame at the recent test at 





yeasiitte farmer looks for. 
an dmegease in the number. 
of lis exttle, and what is of | 
moss importance bs i 
be n to yidlai him a eC 
et on the om tered cheese 
fs often considered fhe chief thing, and , 
the calves are killed when four or five, 
days old, or as soon as their stomachs 
have been accustomed to food and its di- 
gestion, and are in condition to be used 
as rennet. The skin of a calf is worth. 
about $1.25 and the stomach or rennet 
25 cents. In view of the high price of 
all kinds of cattle for the past few years, 
something should be done to prevent this 
annual slaughter. 
The remedy which I would suggest is 
that these calves should be raised instead 
of being offered up as holocaust on the 
altar of mammon; for this it is and noth- 
ing else. Dairymen have an idea that the 
raising of young stock will interfere with 
butter making, and butter brings money ; 
cheese making uses up all the milk, Let 
us consider whether we cannot reconcile 
these apparently conflicting interests, and 
while Caster and cheese continue to be 
produced a stock of young cattle may at 
the same time be coming on, in which 
there will also be “money.” Suppose 
that in every dairy region and the 
neighborhood of every cheese factory 
some one, two, or three farmers shall 
undertake as a business the raising of all 
the good calves that can be collected 
from his neighbors who, wishing to get 
rid of them, only value them for their 
respective hides, (“Deacon skins,” as 
they are called). Most farmers, all who 
have right feelings, would prefer even 
giving them away to this annual 
“slaughter of the innocents.” 
Cheese makers themselves may raise 
calves with very little trouble. When 
the calf is two or three weeks old, whey 
or skim milk with oilmeal may be substi- 
tuted for new milk without detriment to 
the calf, and at a considerable saving in 
the cost of food. The change, however, 
from new milk to skim milk and oilmeal, 
or to whey and oilnieal, should be very 
gradual, and may be made by increasing 
the quantity of the skim milk or whey 
and diminishing the quantity of new milk 
from feeding to feeding until the change 
is affected. 
My practice, which I do not claim to 
be the best, but which has been very 
satisfactory to me, isas follows: As soon 
as I commence making cheese, every day 
I dip off sufficient whey for the night’s 
feeding as soon as it separates from the 
curd, and heat it boiling hot; then hay- 
ing wet up in a small quantity of whey 
or water the amount of oilmeal I wish to 
feed at night, put it into a tub or cask 
(white oak or ash is best) and turn on 
the boiling whey. “This will cook the 
oilmeal sufficiently; and at the same 
time prevent the whey from souring even 
during the most unfavorable weather, 
and if covered up will be warm enough 
to feed at night when the weather is cool, 
and uncovered will be about the right 
temperature (90 degrees) when the 
weather is warm. 
For the morning’s feed I use whey 
alone, and take it from the vat as soon 
as whey gets up to about 90 degrees, 
which it soon does in the process of cook- 
ing the cheese. If oilmeal is used with 
skim milk to feed calves, it should be 
cooked by turning upon it sufficient 
boiling water to cook it thoroughly, but 
in either case it is‘necessary to first wet 
the meal to prevent its lumping. Oil- 
meal, or what is the same thing oil cakes 
ground fine, is the best substitute for the 
fatty matter taken from the milk in the 
manufacture of butter and cheese that I 
have found, and calves fed upon it, 
cooked and fed as above directed, will 
do well without any new milk. 
If a calf begins to scour, it should be 
stopped as soon as possible by diminish- 
ing the quality or quantity of feed, or by 
adding a solution of rennet, or a decoc- 
tion of hemlock or oak bark, or of the 
plant called Snake’s Head, or Hog’s 
Tooth, or Belladonna, a very bitter plant 
that grows in lowlands, and has a white 
blossom, from the shape of which it has 
received its first name. Chalk put with- 
in their reach is a preventive if eaten. 
Dry earth is also used. 

Those who keep cows to sell milk 
may be benefited by a word in regard to 
the practice of a gentleman in Chester 
County, a practical as well as book farmer, 
who sells milk and still raises calves from 
his thoroughbred Durham cows. He 
gives them milk four weeks, when their 
diet is changed to oilmeal gruel, made 
by putting at the rate of one pound of 
oilmeal to 15 water, and boiling half an 
hour, giving about this quantity to each 
twice a day. His calves do well, and as 
milk is six cents per quart, 16 quarts 
would be 96 cents; oilmeal at three and 
one-fourth cents per pound, costs six and 
one-half cents per day. If, however, 
milk was fed, it probably would be 
skimmed milk, which would reduce the 
expense, 

I could fill this sheet with names of 
men who have raised good, large calves 
upon mixed diet of skimmed milk, ha 

tea, or gruel of different kinds of a 
It is a common sayimg among dairymen 
that if a calf will net do well upon skim- 
med milk, it is not-worth raising. My 
experience and wbeervation leads me to 
believe there is much difference in calves, 
Some will not doso well; their digestive 
organs seem weak, and this weakness is, 
I judge, sometimes inherited. Calves 
from cows that are very hardy, and have 
been well fed, are likely to do better 
than from a cow with poor constitution 
and a straw or starvation diet. Calves 
should be kept separate, each in a pen or 
tied by itself, as they injure each other 
by bunting and sucking —A Farmer, 
Columbiana County, O, 
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THE GARDEN. 


Pluckings. 

The Chinese’-cultivate an odorless 
onion. 

The Dakota Red potato is gaining 
favor in Ohio. 

The number of advocates of level cul- 
tivation of potatoes seems to be increas- 
ing. 

In the nhouses where Jettuce is 
grown for tlre market sowings are made 
every 10 days to keep up a succession. 
The cost of building an acre of green- 
houses is about $16,000, while hotbeds 
covering that area will not cost less than 
$9,000. 


Two car loads of potatoes have been 
recently seized which were being brought 
by smugglers from New Brunswick to 
New Enyland. 


It is thought by many that Winter is 
the right time to manure the strawberry 
bed, and that the frozen ground is no 
drawback to the work. 


Gather up and burn all rubbish. It 
will contain some kind of injurious in- 
sects which, if not destroyed now, will 
spoil crops next season. 


The gardener who uses greenhouses 
generally plants his first cucumber seed 
in the latter part of August; these, of 
course, are followed by later planting 
during the Winter. 


The gooseberry crop is profitable if it 
can be kept from mildew. Put on a 
good mulch to protect the soil in Win- 
ter. It will also serve to hold moisture 
for the next season. 


Within a comparatively few years the 
main varieties of potatoes known to our 
farmers were simply “early ” and “ late.” 
Over 300 different varieties were exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair. 


Currant and gooseberry cuttings 
should be about five or six inches long, 
and planted two-thirds their length in 
open ground. They will root more 
quickly if cut a week or two before 
using and packed in damp moss. It is 
well to keep them partially shaded. 
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The Sharpless strawberry has been 
tested over a large part of the country 
and does well in almost every locality, 
but in spite of its excellent record it 
sometimes fails. The Jessie is a fine 
berry when it succeeds, but it should be 
tested well before planting extensively. 
Turnips are easily kept by pitting, if 
not put in too thick. Make the pits 
long and about three and a half feet 
high. Cover with straw and about six 
inches of earth. Ventilators should be 
placed about every 10 feet. The pit is 
best made in a sheltered place, where 
the snow will not be blown off. 


The asparagus bed may now be cov- 
ered, not sprinkled, but covered with 
fine manure at least two inches deep. 
This may be done more conveniently 
now than in the Spring, at which time 
there is so much to be done, and all in 
a hurry, that this is apt to be neglected. 
The rhubarb bed should be treated in 
a similar manner, but with this differ- 
ence: the manure may be coarse, and 
some of the plants, after having been 
covered, should have a half barrel, with- 
out the bottom, placed over each one, 
and this filled up with the manure. 
This will start a very early growth in 
the Spring, by which a supply of stalks 
will be secured some weeks before they 
could be otherwise. 





Evaporated Sweet Potatoes. 


Few people know how easily sweet 
potatoes can be dried, even in the sun, 
and how handy and useful the dried po- 
tatoes are. At best sweet potatoes are a 
troublesome crop to keep, but when dried 
or cured in an evaporator they are really 
no trouble to keep and are always at 
hand for use on the table at short notice. 
They should be sliced and then evapo- 
rated. Then to use them they are soaked 
to restore the evaporated moisture and 
then baked in pans as the fresh ones 
often are. They are an admirable arti- 
cle for puddings and pies. For this 
purpose it would be better to grind them 
into meal and put up in packages with 
directions for making puddings. Put 
up in this way it ought not to be much 
trouble to create a market for the dried 
sweet potatoes. If an evaporating plant 
would but undertake the putting up of 
the sweet potato meal in packages the 
article would sell well. Grocerymen are 
slow to take hold of such products in the 
crude evaporated state, but in such pack- 
ages, with a few attractive handbills and 
a lot of recipes for making the many de- 
licious preparations that can be made 
from sweet potatoes, a market could soon 
be made for a product that eastern North 
Carolina can supply in limitless quanti- 
ties. Who will start this enterprise ?— 
W. F. Massey, N. C. Experiment Station. 





Blackberries and Dewherries, 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: A few 
points on the culture of the blackberry 
by some of your patrons who have made 
it a study and have had experience 
would be very interesting, and probably 
beneficial to others who are just embark- 
ing in the business, I for one am some- 
what interested and have been doing a 
little in that direction, and expect to ex- 
tend my grounds. 

I find that about the time the fruit 
commences to ripen, frequently, the dry 
weather cuts the crop very short. Now, 
if by some means we could guard against 
that, the business would be very satis- 
factory ; but our prospects are frequently 
blasted. 

Has anybody had any experience in 
mulching? I did that to some extent, 
and am awaiting the results. A word 
on the growing of the dewberry would 
interest some about here-——WIuL.L1aM E. 
MontTGoMErY, Macon, Mo. 
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Uncle Sam has 6,000,000 farms, 


STRAWS. 


Fir is stronger than oak, 

Peanuts yield a superior oil. 

Paper is made from sunflowers in 
sas. 


The ore man uses 29 pounds of 
sugar annually. 


The flowering of the bamboo in Ben- 
gal means famine. 


Sparrows will gazé in mirrors by the 
hour if not disturbed. 


Europeans eat every year 6,470,000 
tons of beef, mutton, and pork. 


We produce and eat every year about 
340,000 tons of beetroot sugar. 


A single factory in Delaware put up 
1,000,000 cans of corn last year. 


One district in New York raises 20,- 
000 pounds of parsley every year. 


The annual value of the world’s co- 
coanuts is estimated at $60,000,000. 


Our imports of fruits and nuts last 
year exceeded $20,000,000 in value. 


There are 50,000,000 bushels of pea- 
nuts annually grown in this country. 


Chinese gardeners are reputed to be 
the most expert fruit growers in the 
world, 


A man has been known to’ stay for 
five minutes in an oven in which the 
temperature was 380 degrees. 


The water that pours over the falls of 
Niagara is wearing the rock away at the 
rate of five yards in four years. 


Iron visiting cards, 40 of which placed 
one on another make only a tenth of an 
inch in thickness, are a novelty in Ger- 
many. 

Cotton has been picked in Arkansas. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the crop of the 
State has been marketed. Not over 800 
bales remain unsold in Little Rock. In- 
dications point to a total crop not exceed- 
ing 7,000 000 bales. 


A flower lately discovered in the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec is white in the 
morning, red at noon, and blue at night, 
and is called the Chameleon flower in 
default of any botanical name. It is 
probably a species of the Hibiscus muta- 
bilis. The colors do not pass abruptly 
from one shade to the other, but change 
gradually from the white of the morn- 
ing to the pink and red, and thence to 
the blue at night. The Tehuantepec 
tree grows to the size of a guava tree, 
and gives out a slight perfume when the 
flower is of a red color. 


The expression “ deaf as an adder” is 
from the Psalms of David, where it ap- 
pears in the following form: “Their 
poison is like the poison of serpents. 
They are like the deaf adder that stop- 
peth her ear, which will not hearken to 
the voice of charmers, charming ever so 
wisely.” East India travelers tell us 
that there is a widely prevailing super- 
stition in the East to the effect that both 
the viper and the asp stop their ears 
when the charmer is uttering his incan- 
tations or playing his music, by turning 
one ear to the ground and twisting the 
point of the tail into the other. 


The rubber plant that has become so 
common a piece of domestic decoration 
is not the plant that yields the rubber of 
commerce, ‘That is derived principally 
from two varieties of rubber tree that 
grow in Brazil and attain a large size. 
The rubber plant of our American par- 
lors and greenhouses, with its long, glossy 
leaves, would not pay for tapping. It 
is a species of fig, and India is its hab- 
itat. A gum can be obtained from 
nearly every plant that exudes a milky 
sap, even from the common milkweed, 
and the number of rubber yielding 
plants is estimated at about 500. 
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